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On the Nerves which pass through the Base of 
the Cranium. 

Tue true notions of the system of nerves 
are these: that the nerves are parts pro- 
duced in those portions of the body where 
we find them; that they are formed and 
maintained by the part of the vessels on 
which they lie; and, simply, that they are 
connected with certain sources or centres, as 
we call them, of nervous action, connected 
with the spinal chord, the brain, and large | 
ganglia. You know it is no extraordinary 
thing for a child to be born without brains, 
and yet for that child to have a regular ner- 
vous system and action, which is a demon- 
stration of what I state. 

Infra-Orbital Nerve. —The _infra-orbital 
nerve has been made memorable from an 
operation performed upon it: Dr, Haighton 
had a relation afflicted with tic doulowreur, 
and he advised an operation ; and a person 
having the tic douloureux will submit to any 
operation, for the pain is most excruciating. 
The Doctor advised the nerve to be divided, 
and that was done. Now this has led to 
the cutting of the nerve for that complaint ; 
and as I generally speak what I think, I 
must say, I wonder it has not entered 
into the wise head of some great medical 
man to cut the nerves of a man’s leg for 
the purpose of curing the gout in his toe, 
for they are both equally diseases in the con- 
stitution. There was that r man, Dr. 
Pemberton, who had his face cut to sucha 
degree that he could not feel the razor 
upon it when any person was shaving him, 
and yet I have seen him write prescriptions 
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suffering the most intolerable pain. Now 
these things are wide subjects for con- 
sideration, and you may consider them till 
you are mad ; and, egad, if you were as mad 
as I am, you will be mad indeed. (A laugh.) 
There are cerebral actions of the nerves, and 
if you cut off the extreme parts, you do but 
little good, as the disease may remain be- 
hind the parts cut off ; although cutting is 
justifiable in some cases, I admit, with all 
my notions as to the absurdity of it, as I 
shall point out to you by and by. 

Communication of Nerves.—Nerves do com- 
municate with each other ; but they are, by 
Mr. Bell, supposed to serve one especial 
purpose; for Mr. Bell believes that this 
facial nerve is not a nerve producing com- 
mon sensation, but a nerve producing those 
actions which indicate the affections of the 
mind—those actions which we call expres- 
sion. This he founded upon an experiment ; 
because, he says, if he divides the facial 
nerve of an animal, it does not seem to feel 
it so severely as if he were to divide the 
fifth pair. He says he on¢e cut the facial 
nerve of a terrier; and after he had done 
that, engaged it in combat with another 
dog ; and the terrier being of a pugnacious 
nature, grinned and growled most terribly 
with one half of his face, but without the 
other half being moved at all. 

Nerves passing through Museles—As to 
nerves running through muscles, that is a 
common trick enough with them. You 
don’t see arteries doing so—at least, I don’t 
see them doing so; the arteries lie in the 
crevices between the muscles, but if a mus- 
cle lies in the way of a nerve, it goes right 
through it, and it does not seem to impair 
the action of the nerve at all. 

Eighth Pair.—This is an extremely im- 
portant nerve. We are authorised to be- 
lieve that parts of nerves may sympathise 
with one another; and if that be so, you 
have to consider whether pharyngeal and 
laryngealirritation will notaffect the stomach. 
Now any man who doubts that, I think, 
does not seem to have studied his profession 
sufficiently, or paid quite enough of atten~ 
tion to the eighth pair. It'is curious to 
know how many coughs arise foom this pha- 
ryngeal irritati t tell you all that 
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io in may mind chout thet, but 1 shell toll 


one case, and you know I am always in the 
habit of telling a case most likely to strike 
your minds, and to make such an impression 
as to remain there: there was a friend of 
mine very mu¢h subject to this choking 
sort of cough; and if he teok any m 
at dinner, or any thing that happened to 
tickle his pharynr, or any part about his 
epiglottis, it would occasion such a coughing 
as almost to throw him into a fit; and he 
was so ill with it, that he never went out to 
dine, but always dined at home for a great 
many years. Now it appears to me that one 
nerve does certainly sympathise with another. 
If you put your finger into your throat, it 
will cause you to cough till your eyes almost 
start out of your head. Well, this man was 
supposed to be dying ofan hepatic affection ; 
a thorough break up: he was advanced in 
life ; his liver was all wrong, and he was 
dying—at least, so his doctor said ; but as 
he was dying, and as a drowning man will 
always catch at a straw, he expressed a par- 
ticular desire to see me, to know if I could 


squandered that capital away; what would 
you think of him?” ‘“ Why,” said he, “I 
would say he was a damned fool ;” then, 
said 1, “what one may think of wealth, 
another may think of health, and ‘ thou 
art the man.’”” I say health is like wealth, 


ustard | extremely difficult to get a little of ; but 


when you have got it, if you take care of 
it, it will increase, and increase too with 
compound interest; but it is the nature 
of man that he will not do well unless he is 
compelled ; and I believe you will find this 
to be the lesson of human life ; if people will 
no* take care of health, and do well from in- 
clination, they will be obliged to do it from 
compulsion ; but there are these who will 
even defy necessity, and those people go to 
the devil of course. 
Spinal Nerves, 

The nerves coming up from the two & 
lars of the medulla spinalis, was a subject 
attracted Mr. Bell's attention; for he had 
got it into his head, from examining the 
mechanism of the nervous system, that they 


order anything that would do him good. I! must have different functions; and I told 
was sent for, and I went into the country to | you the experiment he made. I remember, 
see him: I said to him, upon my life, Sir, as an argument why the nerves of the me- 
I should be most happy if I could suggest) dulla spinalis were distinct, yet joined to- 


anything that was likely to do you good, but 
I am very ignorant of the medical profession, 
and if 1 were not, I really don’t think I 
could suggest more judicious treatment than 

been prescribed ; but, {Sir, I shall give 
you a lecture on your diet, in the presence 
of your medical man. 1 knew the man be- 
fore ; he prided himself on his virtue ; he 


gether, he told me that he tried to divide 
the fasciculi, going from one of the columns, 
without dividing the other, but that he could 
find no distinct result from the experiment ; 
and the cruelty seemed to annoy him, and 
therefore he was deterred from pursuing it. 
But I do believe this same Mr. Bell, from 
his own cogitations and experiments, was 


drank no wine, but he did that which, for | the very first person who was led to broach 


anything I know, is as bad—he eat most 
preposterously—was a perfect glutton. Now, 
raid, I know you like milk’ I shall give 
you acup of milk to breakfast, and you may 

it a piece of bread in it, but not one drop 
of the milk displaced by the bread must be 
replaced in the cup; you may take anew 
laid egg to dinner, and a piece of bread and 
butter ; about four o'clock you may drink 
some soda-water, and then have done for 
the day. Continue that for some time, 
taking it at the distance of every six 
hours in the day. He did so, and, egad, 
the man got well; he seemed to have 
grown young again; he got quite active, 
and really it was quite astonishing to see 
him. About three months afterwards he 
asked me to dine with him; I went, and I 
saw him just at his old trick, stuffing most 
enormous quantities of food into his mouth. 
After dinner we walked in the garden ; he 
was amerchant ; and in the course of our walk 
I said to him, “‘ Pray, sir, what would you 
think of a man who from nothing had raised 
a small capital, and who might, if he chose 
to go on, increase that into an immense for- 
tune, but who did not choose to go on, but 


an opinion, which now seems to have gained 
ground among the profession ; an opinion 
which is absolutely verified by an experi- 
ment of Magendie. The first relation of 
the experiment was this: somebody had 
sent Magendie some puppies, and one mora- 
ing after breakfast he did not know exactly 
what to do with himself, and therefore he 
laid open the cervical portion of the medulla 
spinalis, and he cut the posterior fasciculi of 
the nerves going off from it. The animal 
then nad | to have no feeling in the parts 
to which the nerves were distributed, but 
yet it moved its head. Well, a long time 
elapsed before he could manage the converse 
of the experiment, but at last he contrived 
to divide the anterior column of the nerves 
in the loins of a puppy also, and that dog 
seemed to have sensation in his foot, but 
yet he could not move it. Well, he has 
contrived to make a great many experi- 
ments of this kind, which those who saw 
him performing them here, were forced to 
acknowledge the truth of; and it’s curious 
to see how immediately the theca vertebra- 
lis becomes distended with fluid. Then 
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, and divides the posterior or anterior 
comm which he pleases, Say he divides 
the posterior column ; why the animal loses 
all feeling, but it can command its muscles : 
say he divides the other; why the animal 
has no command of its muscles at all, and is 

ectly deprived of motion: the foot may 

cut, or the toe taken off, and yet the ani- 
mal not be conscious of it, but the animal 
can give a kick, and a pretty hard kick too ; 
but it’s a kick by the muscles, without voli- 
tion. Well, now, this experiment, you see, 
is one that pleases me, because it seems to 
show, that feeling is above the origin of 
these nerves; for there is a total annihila- 
tion of feeling below them when they are 
cut. And now I have done with that part 
of the subject. 

Sympathy of the Heart.—There is a curious 
thing with respect to the heart, showing its 
sympathies with the lungs. This is one of 
the curious experiments that have been 
made. If an animal be pithed, the medulla 
spinalis divided high up, he dies; because 
the lungs want energy, and the diaphrag- 
matie nerve has its function abolished, and 
he dies for want of breath. But let him 
be pithed, and respiration kept up by me- 
chanical means, the inflation kept up, and 
life will go on, Now this is the experiment 
of John Hunter, on inventing a pair of bel- 
lows for drowned animals; he says, the 
nearest dependence of the heart is upon 
the lungs, for ‘‘ when I left off blowing my 
bellows, (said John,) the heart left off its 
action ; and when I began again to blow into 
the lungs, the heart recovered its power of 
action, at first feebly, but after a little, more 
strongly.” 1 use the words exactly as Mr. 
Hunter uttered them. Now, I trust all 
that nonsense is completely abolished ; peo- 
ple say the cerebrum has no influence upon 
the heart ; but I say, unquestionably, it has 
4 great influence upon it, and I quote this 
instance to show it: suppose a timid person, 
ora delicate female, hears a noise in the mid- 
ile of the night, which she supposes either to 
be a ghost or a robber ? ah her pulsation 
fils, she gets cold, and is so alarmed as to be 
ilmost dead. Suppose a fellow calls another 
person a scoundrel? the person who is so 
called feels his spirit rising, his face grows 
red, and he takes up his fist and knocks the 
other down. Now, it is very strange that 
such a person as Bichat should make the 
heart the seat of feeling, and the head 
nerely the seat of thought! Why he should 
put his hand upon his heart to show that 
that’s the place of feeling, and his other 
hand upon his head to denote that it’s the 
place of thought, I don’t know; but his 
bead had no thought in it, I think, when he 
ulked such nonsense as that. You know 
that pleasant feelings do produce a pleasan 

i Shakspeare said, “ My ’s 
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lord sits lightly on its throne ;” and that 
uneasiness of mind has directly the converse 
effect. It is therefore certainly the effect 
of the cerebrum that acts upon these or- 
gans. I wonder it had not entered into 
the wise head of some person to argue 
that the diaphragm was not the seat of 
all these emotions. Shakspeare seems to 
me to have most sensibly felt the seat of 
these emotions: ‘ Canst thou not minister 
to a mind diseas’d? Pluck from the memory 
a rooted sorrow? Rase out the written 
troubles of the brain?”’ and soon ; you know 
the rest, I dare say, but I don’t. Well, now, 
so much with respect to that ; and so much 
nonsense has been said with respect to it, 
that I hope it will never enter into your 
consideration. 

Sympathy of Nerves.—The dissection of the 
nerves sometimes has rendered it reason- 
able to suppose, what we are justified in 
supposing from every ‘other part, that all 
parts of the body sympathise with one 
another ; they show us the cause of sympa- 
thetic affections in divers diseases, and 
throw light on other subjects ; it is, how- 
ever, yet an indistinct light, but as the sun 
has risen, I hope it will go on and illuminate 
the subject more completely. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


PATHOLOGY. 

Remarks on Chronic Inflammation of the Neck 
of the Bladder, and Incontinence of Urine, in 
Children. By F. Lattemanp, Professor 
of Clinical Surgery at the Faculty of 
Montpellier.* 

Curonic inflammation of the neck of the blad- 

der isamelady very little known ; and which 

has been, to the present day, confounded 

with cystitis. Some facts have furnished M. 

Lallemand with interesting information on 

this very obscure point of the history of the 

affections of the genito-urinary organs. The 
inflammation of the neck of the bladder is 
not a malady so distinct from that of the 

neighbouring tissues, as us 

establish a icular nosological case out 0! 

it. It has observed, indeed, that it is 

only an extension of the chronic urethritis, 
or a particular shade of cystitis. Never- 
theless, the facts related by M. Lallemand on 
this subject, offermany circumstances worthy 
of remark, Thus, in relation to the causes 
of the inflammation of the neck of the blad- 
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der, it is seen that in cases of chronic dis- 
charges, the irritation having its seat in the 
mucous follicles, ought to be principally 
concentrated in those parts of the canal 
where these follicles are most abundant,— 
that is to say, in the membranous and pros- 
tatic portions of the canal of the urethra. 
It is not then astonishing that it extends so 
often to the neck of the bladder. The ef- 
fects of cauterization confirm these data on 
the seat of the discharge, and on the cause 
of the susceptibility of the bladder, since, 
practised on this portion of the canal, it has 
made the symptoms disappear. In almost 
all cases we observe the vesical symptoms 
preceded by obstinate discharges, or dis- 
charges frequently renewed and difficult 
to cure ; the most common cause of these 
affections, is the blennorhagic infection. 

On the other hand, many facts prove that 
the lymphatic or lymphati i 
temperament, a rheumatic constitution, one 
disposed to eruptions, are the predisposin 
causes of this disease ; and 
difficult to manage, attention ought to be 
es to those things which impede the cure. 

t is useless to make any remarks on the 
injurious influence which exciting drinks, 
coffee, tea, &c., produce. Among the 
symptoms of the inflammation of the neck 
of the bladder, the most constant and most 
remarkable is the frequent and pressing de- 
sire to make water. In all the cases in 
which it occurred, it was owing to the great 
susceptibility of the neck of the bladder, on 
account of the nearness of the chronic in- 
flammation, principally seated at the pros- 
tatic portion of the urethra. But this in- 
continence of urine is not only produced by 
this cause, for it may equally result from a 

t weakness of the genito-urinary organs, 
and akind of relaxation of the neck of the 
bladder, which can be cured only by tonics, 
and of which we will presently speak. 

The chronic catarrh of the bladder is 
almost always accompanied with a pressing 
desire to make water; and this we might 
naturally expect, the mucous membrane be- 
ing irritated by the contact with the urine. It 
might be conceived that this disease has too 
great a relation with the chronic inflam- 
mation of the prostatic portion of the urethra, 
and of the neck of the bladder, for it to be 
easy to distinguish between them ; and the 
more so, as it is scarcel ible to su 
that the inflammation the 
the bladder without proceeding farther. 
Notwithstanding, these two cases, which 
have such a relation, appear to differ in seve- 
ral points of treatment. Thus the gum resins, 
and turpentine in particular, produce nearly 
always good effects in chronic cystitis, and 
they have not any sensible influence on the 
inflammation of the neck of the bladder ; 
whilst cauterization, which has so advanta- 
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geous effects when the disease is - placed in 
the last part of the canal, possesses no power 


against the inflammation of the bladder. 


It is then of the greatest importance in 
practice, to distinguish the cases in which 
the frequent emission of the urine depends 
on a vesical catarrh, end those where this 
symptom is produced by an inflammation 
seat is 
the prostatic portion of = urethra. The 
appearance of the urine ought to assist, even 
toa in establishing this dis- 
tinction. When this liquid is transparent we 


in which the primitive and principal 


may be certain that the mucous membrane 


of the bladder is not altered; but it must 


happen, that in the same cases when the 
alteration has its primitive and principal 
seat in the canal, it is very seldom that the 
urine is perfectly limpid, because it is al- 
most impossible that the inflammation could 
extend to the neck of the bladder, and not 
go beyond: this is the reason why, at the 
present day, these affections are con: 
founded with the vesical catarrh. 

The pain which the patients suffer towards 
the root of the penis is still a very equivocal 
sign, for it is sometimes very acute in the 
vesical catarrh. Nevertheless it is not al. 
ways so acute, and when it is sufficiently 
— to produce spasmodic contractions, 

c. it is difficult not to know that it is owing 
to the contact of the urine on a denuded 
surface: the catheterismus appears to be the 
means in assisting the practitioner as to the 
true seat of the malady: when the canal is 
ptimitively and principally affected, it is very 
sensible, in all its length; as soon as the 
sound has entered into the meatus, the ps- 
tient begins to be troublesome and to feel 
pain; it proceeds with difficulty, because 
the canal contracts; we are obliged t 
stop from time to time to allow the spas- 
modic contractions to subside. The nearer 
the sound approaches the curvature of the 
canal, the more the pain increases; itis 
scarcely bearable when the sound reaches the 
neck of the bladder ; it contracts before the 
instrument, and, when it is pressed above, it 
slips to the side of the bladder, so that it 
seems to penetrate into it; but when the 
pressure is discontinued, the neck takes its 
place, and the sound escapes a short way 
from the canal. 

In this case, it is not nevessary to persist 
in using force; nothing will be gained, and 
much pain will be uselessly produced: it is 
better to leave the sound in the place, and 
wait until the contractions have ceased; 
the neck will then open spontaneously, 
embrace the sound, and appear to draw it 
into the bladder by a kind of sucking and 
jerking motion. It is then the pain is most 
acute ; it seems to the patient as if the sound 
were in contact with the denuded parts; 
and when a trial is made to withdraw it, it 
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is so tightly locked in as to oblige them to 
use force. But things do not always pass 
with that degree of energy; there are, in 
the different circumstances which can be 
enumerated, infinite shades, according to the 
— of the individuals, the nature and 
extent of the complaint; but in general 
when it has its seat in the canal, cathe- 
terismus produces acute pain and spasmodic 
contractions, whilst the end of the sound 
passing into the bladder causes searcely no 
sensation onits sides. In thevesical catarrh, 
on the contrary, catheterismus is less painful 
up to the time the sound has entered into 
the bladder; andasits surface is very sensible 
when the instrument is moved, very acute 
is p 

The effects of catheterismus may thus 
throw the greatest light on the seat of the 
alteration, and enable us to foresee the re- 
sults of the cauterisation to a certain degree, 
a practice so advantageous, as has been seen, | 
in cases where the inflammation occupies | 
the most distant part of the canal of sed | 
urethra. Such are the important remarks 
of M. Lallemand on the diagnosis of the in- 
flammation of the neck of the bladder. 

2. In speaking of the incontinence of 
urine, which results from the inflammation, 
now under consideration, we have said that 
this phenomenon might also depend on the 
weakness of the genito-urinary organs. M. 
Lallemand has often been consulted in the 
cases of children of both sexes, but almost 
always in that of boys, who could not keep 
their urine during the night, nor even some- 
times in the day; almost all appeared of a 
very marked lymphatic temperament ; some, 
notwithstanding, very sensitive and always 
in motion, appeared rather of a nervous tem- 
perament. All were cured by the use of 
aromatic baths. Boiling water is thrown on 
four or five handfulls of labiated plants, 
called the aromatic species ; the body is quite 
covered, and left to remain in an agreeable 
temperature ; a glass of brandy is added 
when the child is placed in the bath; in 
withdrawing the child, it is rubbed with 
flannel, or some warm cloths. It is very 
seldom that, after eight or ten baths, no 
good effect is produced ; generally fifteen 
or eighteen suffice. M. Lallemand has very 
seldom given more than thirty before the 
incontinence completely disappeared. After 
five or six baths, the quantity of aromatic 
plants and brandy ought to be increased ; 
if at first they produce too much excitation, 
two or three days ought to be allowed to 
intervene. Sometimes the indisposition re- 
appeared after some months; when it is 
perceived, aromatic baths must be again 
used : after two or three baths, it will re- 
turn no more. 

‘This kind of incontinence of urine is rare 
in proportion as children get older ; it is 


these points, the epidermis. A clear fluid a 
exudes through the epidermis ; this is also : 
the case with the serous membranes ; by im 
neither is the fluid secreted. The un- i a 
organised condition, however, of these yi 
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sometimes spon ta- 
tion of the energy which the genito-urin 
organs then experience. If adults are ob- 
served to be affected with it, it is because the 
complaint has resisted the infl of pu- 
berty ; for when it is manifested later, you 
may be certain that it is owing to an acci- 
dental cause, and that it is not capable of 
yielding to the employment of tonics; ina 
certain way, tonics even exasperate it. The 
time of life at which this incontinence occurs, 
the upernees of the greatest number of 
those who are affected, with the treatment 
which cures them, all shows that it depends 
rather on a state of weakness of the neck of 
the bladder, than an increase of the na- 
tural sensibility. A debility of the genito- 
urinary organs may then be the reason why 
some people find it so very difficult to keep 
their urine. The greater part of those in 
whom M. Lallemand had not been able to 
attribute the complaint to any accidental 
cause, had been subjected in their infancy 
to this inconvenience,—a new approxima- 
tion between the urinary and spermatic af- 
fections. 

This kind of incontinence is easily to be 
distinguished from the others, because the 
want to make water is not accompanied 
with a painful sensation. The emission of 
the urine is not painful, and lastly, the dis- 


— 
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ease commences always before puberty. 
ANATOMY. 


Are the Serous Membranes susceptible of Inflam- 
mation or not t 
From the great analogy which exists be- 
tween the epidermis and serous membranes, 
some anatomists of celebrity, among whom 
we may name Professor Rudolphi of Berlin, 
have advanced that the latter, like the 
former, can never be inflamed. The epi- 
dermis is one of those parts which pos- : 
sesses the very lowest grade of organisa- et 
tion—it is insensible, and possesses neither 
vessels nor nerves; or, at least, as far as 
anatomical investigation has gone, neither 
the one nor the other has been found in it. 
A serous membrane strictly resembles, in f 
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parts, has been denied by some ; and the 
supporters of this opinion have not brought 
any direct proof in favour of it, but assume 
that as the epidermis and serous membranes 
form parts of an organised being, it is but 
rational to suppose that they themselves are 
also organised. This is certainly not a logical 
conclusion ; before any reasoning, however, 
could be conducted on this subject, the word 
organised must be accurately defined. This 
would lead into an enumeration of the phe- 
nomena which an organised being presents ; 
for the combination of these phenomena is 
not yet sufficiently uniform to admit of any 
very concise definition. We make these 
observations for the purpose of introducing 
to our readers, the opinions of Rudolphi 
and Langenbeck on this subject. :— 


Radolphi’s Physiologie, Vol. I. p. 101. 
“ Frequently the serous membranes are de- 
nied to vessels carrying a coloured, 
but to consist of vessels filled with a trans- 

rent, fluid. Both opinions are equally 

se ; not a single vessel of any kind en- 
ters into any part of their substance, but the 
vessels lie beneath the membranes. In 
dropsical subjects the serous membranes 
can be easily removed from the organs 
which they surround, (as, for instance, the 
pericardium, ) as well as from the absorbents 
and blood-vessels which belong to these 
; but the microscope shows no trace 
of vessels in them. Moreover, the serous 
membranes do not secrete ; the fluids exude 
through them, just in the same way as the 
perspiration through the epidermis, without 
any particular pores being necessary. 

** Inflammation and other changes which 
ate attributed to the serous membranes, do 
not take in them, but in the part 
situated beneath them. A serous membrane 
can be no more inflamed than the epi- 
dermis.” 

* Langenbeck, in his Surgery, Vol. III. 
p- 324, says, in reference to situation, but 
not function, a comparison may be insti- 
tuted between the epidermis and a serous 
membrane. The epidermis cannot be reck- 
oned among the serous coats ; it is a secre- 
tion of the vascular apparatus of the cutis ; 
its origin, I think, may be best com 
with the formation and process of a pseudo- 
membrane. If, for instance, an ulcer bas 


filled up with good granulations, the prepa- 
rative step to the granulation or cicatriza- 
tion will have less a granular or uneven ap- 

than an even white covering with 
of the sore will be 


pearance 
which the whole surface 


at last covered ; where this smooth 

is perceived, a secretion of a fluid kind wi 
be no longer found, and the finger may be 
drawn over it without the slightest resist- 
ance. This texture or structure, covering 
and protecting the granulating surface, is 
quite analogous to the epidermis, is not sen- 
sitive nor provided with vessels. 

“If we consider the desquamation, the 
formation of vesicles, and the origin of car- 
buncles, which nd on an increased ex- 
travasation of the capillary vessels 
by pressure, so that the cutis may be scraped 
off in the form of scales or bran, —— 
comparison between the epidermis a 
serous coat might be 

«« That the accumulation of watery fluids 
may be ascribed to serous coats, and not, as 
in the acts of perspiration, to an oozing 
through the membrane, may be best proved 
by pathological secretions. The lymphatic 
exudation in tied arteries is the best proof of 
it ; for this frequently exists without our 
being able to detect the slightest trace of 
inflammation on the external coats. When 
those inflammations and diseased changes 
which are usually thought to come from the 
parenchyma of the serous coats, were only 
to be ascribed to the parts beneath them, 
then there ought always to be some change 
found in them. But that this is not the case, 
may be found in several cases. We find ad- 
hesions between the pleura costalis and 

alis, without the patient ever having 

ad pneumonia, not even an attack of pleu- 
ritis spuria. I have found these adhesions 
in lungs, which, in other respects, were 
quite healthy, and I have a paration, 
where the pleura pulmonalis is so thick, 
from plastic exudations, as the back of a 
knife, and laying on quite sound pulmonary 
parenchyma. J have seen hydrops peri- 
cardii, thickening of the pericardium, with- 
out the slightest trace of inflammation of 
the heart. Itis, therefore, rather toomuch 
to say, that pleuritis and pericarditis sre 
an inflammation of the surface of the lungs 
and of the heart. I have even seen plastic 
lymph like the flakes of the white of an 
egg on the pleura costalis and is, 
in conjunction with pus-like exudation, fill- 
ing the whole sac of the pleura, but the 
parenchyma of the Jungs was neither dis- 
eased nor changed. Does the inflamma- 
tion in adhesions between the albuginea 
and tunica vaginalis propria testis also 
proceed from inflammation of the body of 
the testis? By no means, since I have 
found these often enough quite sound in 
similar changes under their serous coverings. 
Whence do the single, but sometimes very 
firm threads, proceed, which go from the 
iris to the inner surface of the cornea? Are 
— products of corneitis? ‘They exist 
i @ trace of corneitis; and if this has 
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been present, under what class shall the 
cornea be placed? It is no explanation to 
say, that it is a lamellated coat ; it may be 
dissected into lamellw, and that between 
these a watery secretion is to be found, and 
that the i.ner surface is called membrana hu- 
moris aquei. What respects the inflamma- 
tion of the capsule of the aqueous humour, 
I must refer to the Zweiter Stuck des 2 ten 
Bandes meiner Bibliotheck fur die Chirurgie 
und Ophthalmologie, p. 401 and 418. I 
count the cornea under the serous costs, 
because it has no vessels carrying red 
blood; and here then the corneitis shows 
the possibility of inflammation in coats 
which, in the rule, have no blood vessels, 
but whose small case, containing a white 
fluid, may be filled with blood, so as to be 
seen, show all the terminations of in- 
flammation, abscesses, ulcers, adhesions, 
and diseased exudations between the lamellz. 
With respect to the supposed thread-like ad- 
hesion between the iris and cornea, pleura 
pulmonalis, and costalis ; these are the fine 
strings of adhesion between the plastic 
lymph and the tunica serosa of the arteries. 
Should the supposed connexions between 
the iris and cornea be the product of an in- 
flammatio parenchymatis iridis, 1 reply, 
they are to be found without any traces of 
an inflammatio parenchymatis iridis, with- 
out any change in the iris, without contrac- 
tion or closure of the pupil.” 


ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


“ Sciatica treated by Ae , with Dr. 
Alison's Opinion on the mole of its Operation.” 


Acupuncture has been recently performed 
in the wards of the Royal Infirmary, for the 
first time during the late session. The sub- 
ject of the experiment was a man affected 
with a severe form of sciatica, which had 
resisted, as it usually does, a variety of ap- 
plications. The needle was inserted three 
times, and during, and for some time after 
each introduction, he was, or fancied him- 
self, considerably relieved. The pain, how- 
ever, returning with almost its original 
violence, the idea of prosecuting the prac- 
tice further, was of course abandoned. It 
seems, indeed, to have been received with 
indifference by the profession of Edinburgh, 
many of whom identify it with one of those 
bubbles which the etfervescence of French 
invention casts the stream of pub- 
lic opinion, where floating awhile on its 
surface, admired by the crowd, it at length 
bursts, and “ vanishes into thin air.” 
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Graham, whose hilarity in the lecture room 
occasionally breaks through the solemnity of 
an Edinburgh Professor's gown, even ven- 
tured a jest on this singular addition to 
modern practice, by assimilating its applica- 
tion to the conversion of the ‘ seat of ho- 
nour’’ into a pincushion. No doubt the 
resemblance between the and the 
operation was sufficiently strong to warrant 
the professor’s jocular simile ; but any means, 
however ridiculous in its nature or use, 
which tends to alleviate human misery, de- 
serves a more impartial trial than dismission 
in a joke; and it is probable that acupunc- 
ture, though sometimes uncertain in its 
results, is of parallel importance and utilit 

with the multitude of medical agents, whic 

are enumerated in every system of surgery 
and of medicine, and periodically recom- 
mended from every professor's chair in the 
united empire. There is, besides, some- 
thing involved in this remedy, beyond the 
mere value of its efficacy in the treatment of 
disease, or the question of its total inef- 
ficiency, which many assert. The relief in 
those instances in which it happens to be 
successful, is so obvious and instantaneous, 
that curiosity is intensely excited to dis- 
eover the manner in which such sensible 
effects are produced, The attempts to ex- 
plain this mystery, as most persons are 
aware, have been extremely numerous and 
various, every writer on the subject having 
formed some vague theory for the solution 
of the enigma. Of these, irritation, elec- 
tricity, oxidation of the needles, and the 
mental emotions produced by their applica- 
tion, appeared the most feasible explana- 
tions of the difficulty ; but they have each in 
turn yielded to the opposition of contradic- 
tory facts. Thus, the effect camnot be 
ascribed to irritation, for there is seldom any 
inflammation produced; and even when 
there is, neither the extent nor permanence 
of the benefit derived from the practice, 
bears any proportion to the intensity of the 
inflammation ; nor to electricity, of whith 
there can be no accumulation, as supposed, 
in the seat of the disease, the soft parts be- 
ing conductors of that fluid ; nor to oxida- 
tion, since unoxidizable instruments are as 
capable as any others of affording relief ; 
nor to mental emotion, for such impressions 
ate known not to be felt in many, and cer- 
tainly could not be experienced in all, those 
cases in which acupuncture has produced 
its most salutary effects. Notwithstanding 
this insurmountable objection, and the ob- 
vious disparity between the power of @ 
mental impression, however strong, and 
the extraordinary results of the operation, 
this view of the subject is beginning to be- 
come fashionable amongst the profession. 
The Hohenloe miracles, the sudden flight of 
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TREATMENT OF ULCERS AND FRACTURES, 


effects produced by acupuncture. In this 
view of the case, ever, Dr. Alison en- 
tirely concurs, who is a very Israelite in his 
credulity of the ro mind over 
matter, as evinced in his late writings on 
sympathy. In his clinical comments on the 
present occasion, he expatiated very freely 
on the grounds of his faith, and contrasted 
the well-known results of Perkin’s metallic 
tractors, as detailed in Haygarth’s and 
Smith’s cases, with those published of acu- 
puncture by the French Pathologists. Much 
of the success obtained by the practice in 
France, he attributes to the greater suscep- 
tibility of the people of that country to in- 


tense feeling, and despairs of the remedy 
ever producing much good in the phlegmatic 
and philosophic inhabitants of the North. 
It is curious, indeed, how men, sthetaina| 
talented and intelligent, and few men can be | 
more so than Dr. Alison, deceive them- | 
selves in almost every attempt to trace ef- 
fects to their causes; for, admitting that 
the operation of acupuncture were incon- 
testibly proved, which it never can, to be 
the tof the mind, we would be still as 
much in the dark asever. Physiology, in 
fact, has not yet established even one out of 
the numerous data, an intimate knowledge 
of which is necessary before this efficient 


ted 


medical officers contemptuously assumes the 
frequent occurrence of those maladies as a 
pretext for inattention, so that in general 
they are entirely disregarded, on grounds, 
one would suppose, the best calculated to 
secure them a portion ofattention. Of this 
class of diseases, ulcers form a great majo- 
rity in most hospitals ; and though seldom 
involving the life of the individual, they are 
not, on this account, of the less importance, 
being usually the affections of persons whose 
time and ability to labour constitute their 
only means of support. A great proportion 
of the beds in the Royal Infirmary are often 
occupied by patients labouring under this 
description of infirmity; and in no other 
establishment of the kind with which the 
writer happens to be conversant, has he 
seen so much neglect evinced in this line of 
hospital practice. 1t would appear, in fact, 
to be the custom of the house, tor the ulcers 
to he committed by the surgeon to the care 
of the clerk, by the clerk to the dresser, 
and by the dresser, who often unites the 
negligence of both parties to his own stock 
of ignorance, to the patient, who has in the 
end to act in the capacity of his own doc- 
tor. Thus, on entering the wards immedi- 
ately before the visit, it is nothing uncom- 
mon for the spectator to witness the patients 
sedulously employed with hot water, soap, 
and sponge, undoing in a few minutes all 
the efforts of Nature at reparation during 
the previous night. Cleanliness is certainly 


| favourable to cicatrisation ; but on the man- 


ner of its accomplishment often depends 
its utility, for by being immersed for a 
considerable time daily in hot suds, and 


cause of this and a hundred other « 
phenomena in pathology can be finally 
adjusted, 


Edinburgh, May 5, 1827. 


Scorvs. 


Treatment of Ulcers, 
ing of 

Tuere are some features in the ge- 
neral practice and management of this in- 
stitution which eluded the writer's no- 
tice, in giving its more comprehensive out- 
ines on former occasions ; but which fea- 
tures being, perhaps, peculiar and improper, 
he proposes to consider in this paper by way 
of appendix. 

Every practitioner is aware, that the rou- 
tine business of an hospital embraces little 
more than the treatment of what are termed 
uninteresting cases, and that it is but too 
much the custom in such establishments to 
neglect those every-day diseases. There 
being no fame to be acquired by the ma- 
bagement of such complaints, the vanity of 


Fractures, and the nam- 


juently dressed with medicated grease, 
a sore may be kept open for any length of 
years, short of the mortal life of the pa- 
tient. Whether the dressers were ever 
taught the proper application of the roller, 
the writer is not aware, nor isit at all a point 
of any moment, since it mostly happens that 
the patient is the person who applies it ; but 
on examining the legs of a morning during 
the process of ablution, they not unfre- 
quently present a strong resem to the 
roping, or fluting of a bed-post, so deeply 
has the bandage indented the cellular suh- 
stance of the hmb. Bandages were at least 
intended to be, and are perhaps often, use- 
ful, though the rationale of their operation 
has not been made as obvious by patholo- 
gists as one could wish ; but when they are 
thus applied, so as to interrupt rather than 
to equalize the circulation, and to produce 
unequal pressure, instead of giving general 
support to the parts, there can be very little 
doubt that their absence would be a less 
evil than their presence under such cireum- 
stances. 

As to Mr. Baynton’s plan of dressing the 
class of ulcers under consideyatiop, the re- 
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but as yet it seems to be only in a state of 
infant adoption in the wards. The straps of 
adhesive plaster which that gentleman ra- 
tionally recommends to encircle the whole 
limb, have at present made their way but 
to about one-third of its circumference ; so 
that comparing their slow progress with the 
date of the discovery, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that the straps will have arrived at 
the end of their journey w the time the 
national debt is paid off. With respect to 
the cold water and the other adjuncts of that 
system, there is no conjecturing the period 
of their application, for they have not as yet 
been so mnch as mooted in the house. 

The management of fractures form ano- 
ther large proportion of the business to be 
transacted in hospitals, in each of which 
some peculiarity of treatment, according to 
the taste or science of the surgeon, may be 
usually observed. With one, however, of 
these peculiarities, have we to do at pre- 
sent, and one which the writer does not re- 
member to have seen discussed to a suf- 
ficient extent in any elementary work on the 
subject: he alludes to the period at which 
a fracture may be what is called set, after 
the infliction of the injury. In the Royal 
Infirmary, it seems to be the usage to place, 
immediately on their admission, all fractures, 
no matter of what parts, of what duration, 
and under what circumstances, in that po- 
sition and apparatus in which they are de- 
signed to remain until union is accom- 
plished. There are some simple fractures 
and happy constitutions which, doubtless, 
may be disposed of in this summary manner 
with impunity, but they are unfortunately 
too few to make their success a surgical 
canon. A common consequence, therefore, 
of coaptation, bandages, and splints, being 
applied immediately after the receipt of the 
accident, is, that all these trappings have to 
be removed on the supervention of that in- 
flammation which, in most cases, they tend 
to excite, and never fail to aggravate. A 
smart degree of inflammation, and consider- 
able constitutional disturbance, may be 
almost generally expected as the results of 
fracture, all which, it is pretty clear, must 
be increased by the rigorous confinement of 
the affected limb in an apparatus of this 
kind, and the intolerabl i which 
it excites in the patient. There are some 
men, indeed, to confine whom in this man- 
ner, is to inflict on them a much heavier 
evil than the fracture itself. Besides, such 
an encumbrance of dressing as is commonly 
employed on those occasions, most effectually 
prevents the application of such measures 
as are necessary to subdue any excess of 
inflammation which may be present. Con- 
sidering the subject pa ically, there is 
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;|is no danger of union taking place within 


the three or four days after the accident, 
and of the patient having a crooked leg in 
consequence, it being now pretty well ascer- 
tained that, although inflammation mostly 
precedes, union never takes place during the 
presence of any active degree of that state. 
Any person, however, who has any doubts 
of the propriety of permitting the inflamma- 
tion of the limb, and the constitutional irri- 
tation, to subside before a fracture is finally 
settled, the writer can no more than recom- 
mend him to witness the doing and undoing 
of fractures in the wards of the Royal In- 
firmary, to ensure his conviction of the in- 
judiciousness of the contrary practice. 

There is another custom, which, t h 
not referring to surgical practice, must 
noticed here, in compliance with the general 
wishes of the students—namely, the man- 
ner in which diseases are called over the 
patients’ beds, or the manner rather in 
which this duty is evaded. It would puzzle, 
indeed, the most expert explorator of hiero- 
glyphics, to ascertain from one of those 
labels what is really the specific nature of 
the patient’s complaint. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the ingenuity displayed, in order to 
avoid the responsibility ofa direct prognosis 
in one of these vague technicalities. If 
these ‘‘ Sybylline leaves” be the production 
of the nurses or the clerks, it would be too 
much to expect an accurate nomenclature of 
disease from them; but it should form a 
part of the surgeon’s duty to lend his assist- 
ance in a matter which is of some import- 
ance to the student, who has here seldom 
any other clue given him to the nature of the 
disease, if its proper name he withheld. 

Scorus, 

Edinburgh, May 10, 1827, 


CASE OF VIPER BITE, 


Successfully treated, by Tuomas Cocks, Esq, 
Hatfield. 


I was called about noon, 17th of April, 
to Frederick Mann, (18 years of age,) who, 
in the act of catching an adder (coluber 
uber) was bitten on the middle finger of the 
left hand, and arrived within an hour from 
the time of the accident. The whole bod 
was very cold, with trembling, and muc 
swelling about the face, neck, eyelids, and 
tongue ; the left hand and arm were alsomuch 
swelled, but without pain. Pulse scarcely 
perceptible—and the heart’s action very 
slow, not exceeding 36 beats in the minute, 


Vision indistinet, and the muscular power of 
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various parts of the body, particularly about 
the neck, were broad livid patches, re- 
sembling extravasated blood into the cel- 
lular membrane from bruises. Now and then 
slight vomiting. These symptoms began to 
——— 10 minutes after the bite was 
in , and continued to increase to the 
above state in which I found him ; and so 
sudden was the depression of muscular 
power, that he had to be carried home from 
the field where the accident occurred. I 
immediately cut out the bitten part, with 
about an inch of the surrounding integu- 
ments, and applied lint dipped in tinct. opii. 
Bottles of hot water to the feet, the body 
put into warm blankets, and ordered the 
tollowing draught 
 Tinet. Opii, 
Lig. volat. ¢. aa. 
Aqua pure, 3}. M. ft. ht. 

This was repeated every quarter of an 
hour, and followed up with small quantities 
of strong warm brandy and water. In half 
an hour the pulse began to rise ; and, after 
the fourth draught, was 80 and full. The 
heat of the body returned, and in two hours 
was covered with an equable moisture. A 
dose of castor oil was given. : 

Conf. aromat. gr. x. 

Sp. ether. Sulphur. 58s. 
ammon. arom, gtts. Xx. 
Misture camphore, 3x. M. 

Ft, haustus quartd quéque hord repetendus. 

April 18. Had passed a good night; no 
pain ; the livid colour of the skin almost 


CASE OF VIPER BITE. 
the lower extremities much diminished. On | rosy 


mucus. 
3xx. A warm bread poulti 
plied to the submaxillary swelling. The 
senna draught as before, together with the 


ii 
Ex. col. pule. M. ft. pulv. 


April 3. Much relieved; pulse 85, and 
softer ; bowels free ; urine the same as yes- 
\terday; skin moist; tongue brown, but 
| moist; all the vesicles had suppurated, and 
‘were discharging pus. ‘The swelling of the 
tongue and lower of the jaw much less, 
Rep. V. 8. ad 3x. The powder and draught 
to be continued every six 


April 30. The calomel was continued 
until slight ptyalism took place. The bowels 
kept free by the cathartic draught, and he 
is now under a course of tonics, quite free 
from every unpleasant symptom, excepting 
slight debility. 


Remarks.—MHaving, in the West Indies, 
known several cases in which the adminis- 
|tration of oil failed, I was determined to 
proceed in any case under my own Care, 
upon the supposition that the formidable 
symptoms following a viper’s bite are not 
produced by absorption of the poison, but 
by a specific action on the nervous system 
alone. It was under this idea that I gave 
the large doses of laudanum with emmonia ; 
and, with a view to decrease the local irri- 
tation, removed the wounded extremities of 
the nerves, by cutting out a considerable 


gone, also the swelling. The left hand and | space surrounding the bitten part, but used 
forearm still a little swelled. Bowels not | no ligature above the wound. The most re- 
opened, although the oil was repeated.|markable circumstance, however, in this 
Ordered a warm bread poultice to the left| case, was the appearance of pustules or 
hand, and to take the senna daught with | vesicles under the tongue, in every respect 
sulph. magnes. every four hours, until the | similar to those mentioned by M. Marochetti, 
bowels were sufficiently moved. On the and subsequently by M. Magistal, to have 
20th he was walking about, and doing so | been found in hydrophobic cases. Can there 
well that I did not see him till the evening | be any affinity in the nature of the two mor- 
of the 22d, when I was again sent for. The bid fiaids? “The occurrence of sublingual 
pulse 96, full and hard, skin hot; great rest- | pustules in the above case, would imply 
lessness ; breathing oppressed, but no pain. that there is; if so, some light may yet 
He complained of a sense of constriction,|be thrown on the nature of h shobia. 
upon swallowing, referrible to the upper! I did not puneture any of them. Their rapid 
part of the larynx, but showed no aversion termination in suppuration is also curious. 
to swallow any thing given to him. Tongue | As far as 1 have read or heard, I do not 
brown and furred, considerably swelled, and | remember any one having noticed such a 
on each side of the frenum were dispersed | symptom as consequent on the bite of a 
a number of peliucid vesicles, the size of | viper. 
large pin heads. On the left side, where 

the swelling appeared greater, was a large 
vesicle extending along the under edge of Hatfield, near Sawbridgeworth, 
the tongue. ‘These, excepting the large Essex. 

one, were round, and unyielding to pressure. 

The left submaxillary gland was also very| April 30, 1827. 

much swelled. The bowels not very free ; 2c 
urine of a dark colour, and depositing a i 


Trowas Cocks, 


following powder every four hours :— 
Hyd. submur. gr. iss. 
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WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Str,—Allow me to call your attention to 
a notice that I find in the Morning Herald 
of, 1 think, Thursday last, and which has 
been, I believe, repeated by some other 
) . The notice states, that the go- 
vernors of the Westminster Hospital have 
determined on abandoning the former prac- 
tice of disposing, by sale, of the office of 
physician's seme and that, instead 
of the old house pupil, a clinical assistant is, 
for the future, to be selected from among 
the pupils of the hospital: the appointment 
of that officer is hereafter to depend on his 
qualifications, which are to be determined 
in a public examination, to be held by the 
hysicians at the hospital. He is to have 
d and lodging free of expense, and is to 
hold the office for six months. 


Now, the change in question appears to 
me a very great improvement on the old 
system, and therefore deserving of the notice 
of Tue Lancer. Without an efficient ama- 
nuensis, or clerk, it is quite impossible that 
medical histories and cases can be recorded 
with regularity and at full length ; autopsies 
cannot be duly performed, nor morbid 
changes described, nor the effects of reme- 
dies noted; in short, comparatively few data 
can be gathered, from which practical medi- 
cine can derive emolument. Hospitals, in 
fact, that do not afford to their medical offi- 
cers efficient clinical assistants, cannot 
possibly yield to the healing art all that ex- 
tension, or to the sick all that relief, which 
might, under better management, be ex- 
pected from them. ‘he office, then, of 
grams amanuensis, or clerk, or, as the 

estminster Board has it, clinical assistant, 
is one of considerable importance. But the 
duties of such an office are necessarily 
troublesome at all times, and often difficult. 
Considerable industry and knowledge are 
therefore required for their proper dis- 
charge; and this brings into view the defects 
of the old plan, and the advantages of the 
new. 

A house pupil, who pays eighty guineas 
per annum, and whose competency to assist 
the physicians has not been secured by pre- 
liminary inquiries, is not likely to prove a 
very efficient aide de clinique. He will do 
nothing, or else try to recover the value of 
his sacrifices. He will occupy himself in 
studying pharmacy, anatomy, therapeutics, 


instead of assisting to heal the sick and in- 
struct the ignorant. He is too independent 
to be punished for neglect, and is therefore 


subject to no efficient check, and burdened 


with no practical ibility ; hence, the 
house pupil of the Westminstor as proba- 
bly also of other hospitals, has hitherto 
been a comparatively useless officer, and 
its medical wards have been less fruitful of 
clinical instruction than they are hereafter 
likely to prove. The present measure will 
remedy every defect of the former arrange- 
ment. The sick will not hereafter be de- 
pendent for any assistance, the learner for 
any instruction, on the fragments of an apo- 
thecary’s leisure, or on the capricious ine 
dustry of an irresponsible, and probably 
ignorant, house pupil. ‘The clinical assist- 
ant will have time, motive, and ability, 
sufficient for the discharge of his important 
duties. With such assistance, clinical pre- 
Scription must be efficient, and clinical ob- 
servation instructive. 


One advantage peculiar to the new plan 
I had almost omitted, viz. a general ex- 
citement of an ambition amongst the pupils, 
by the frequent return of the period of elec- 
tion, and often-recurring chance of obtaining 
so desirable a situation. 


On the whole, I think the friends of 
clinical medicine will hail the projected 
changes in the Westminster hospital, and 
join with me in hoping, that other hospitals 
will not be slow to imitate the excellent ex- 
ample of the oldest medical charity of our 
metropolis. And above all, Tue Lanerr 
should contemplate with pride the intended 
improvements, as direct results of that 
spirit of amelioration, to the diffusion of 
which, its bold criticisms and public-spirited 
appeals have so largely contributed. 

Your very humble Servant, 

Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

May 7, 1897. 


MAN-MIDWIFERY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Iw your last Number there is a copy of a 
second letter, which has been published in 
the Times newspaper, and signed ‘‘ Anthony 
Carlisle,” containing many coarse insinua- 
tions against the practitioners of midwifery ; 
and, as one of that body, I feel called upon 
to make a few observations upon it. Why 
the enraged Kaight should direct bis spear 
against this particular class of the profes- 
sion, and accuse them of ‘* wordly designs,” 
and of “‘ regarding the healing art chiefly 
for its profits,"’ I am at a loss to conceive. 
Why are not we, in common with those who 
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ise the other departments of the pro- 

ion, to expect a remuneration for our 
days of anxiety, and nights of toil? But will 
any man of common veracity and common 
sense say, that the former does by any means 
compensate for the latter? I can from ex- 


perience affirm that it does not; that no 
** profit” (taking this word as I suppose the 
author of the letter means it, in a pecuniary 
point of view,) is a sufficient recompense for 
the intense d of anxiety which must 
be felt by every practitioner whilst conduct- 
ing his patient through the perils of a dan- 
gerous If a man wishes to practise 
his profession “ chiefly for its profits,” I 
would strongly advise him to relinquish this 
branch, and turn his attention to some other, 
for I can assure him it is not a bed of roses. 
But before | go farther, the following ques- 
tions naturally.arise : Whois this man? Is 
he competent to give an opinion on this sub- 
ject! Has he studied it! If not, he has 
no right to obtrude his “ professional 
thoughts” upon the public, and still less 
right (if possible) has he to make those 
* thoughts” the vehicle for malicious insi- 
nuations, slanderous abuse, and most abo- 
minable and false imputations, upon a body 
of men whose characters would suffer no- 

ing from being brought into competition 
with that of the redoubtable Knight him- 
selt. 

Now it happens, as I am informed, (for of 
him and his professional feats | know no- 
thing,) that the author of this most extraor- 
dinary letter belongs to the privileged class 
of Hosritat SurGeons ; men who are pre- 
cluded by their regulations, from obtaining 
a knowledge of the obstetric art, and there- 
fore men of all others the most unfit to give 
an opinion upon the subject ; and yet it is to 
them, forsooth, that recourse is to be had 
when cases of real difficulty occur: by the 
by, this admission of the possibility of such 
difficulty, falsifies one of his assertions, and 
a very principal one too, viz. “‘ That the 
birth of mankind is a purely natural pro- 
cess, most wisely and sufficiently secured by 
the wnerring ordinations of Providence.” His 
“ long-continued meditation and expe- 
rience” vught to have taught him, that in 
the present artificial state of society, many 
are the causes, both physical and moral, 
that tend to interfere with his ‘ purely na- 
tural process,’’ often converting it into one 
of difhculty, and not unfrequently into one 
of danger ; and in a case of this kind, would 
any one in his senses request the assistance 
of this Knight, although in his own estima- 
tion he may be an “ Ilospital Surgeon of 
ENLARGED INTELLECT,” whilst there is a 
Blundell, a Gooch, or a Clarke, to be had ? 
Any person who has been brought into con- 
tact with these gentlemen, can amply tes- 
tify that men of ‘ enlarged intellect” are to 
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be found, even without the precinets of an 
precinets 

Can a man unacquainted with the natural 
movements of any piece of mechanism, be 
expected to remedy it when defective ? and 
if he cannot so act in inanimate machinery, 
how can he, in that most complex of ali 
machines, the living body’? How then can 
any one ignorant of natural labour, (and ig- 
norant he must be, if not allowed to practise 
in ordinary cases of midwifery,) be expect- 
ed even to give an opinion whether nature re- 
quires assistance, much less to interfere, 
for the of rendering it? The truth 
is so obvious, that I trust ‘‘ all the re- 
spectable and disinterested members of the 
profession” will need no further elucida- 
tion. 

It is also stated, that ‘‘ men-midwives 
teach their disciples to assume directional 
offices, and to be curiously and officiousl 
meddling under various pretences, by whi 
the terrified and shocked distressed object is 
rendered obedient.” ‘The above sentence 
must have been written in a temporary fit 
of insanity, for no man possessed of reason 
would have committed himself by utteri 
such a art falsehood. Terrified 
shocked! In a former effusion of his ‘‘ pro- 
fessional thoughts,” by this same scribbler, 
did he not complain of the ‘‘ unbounded in- 
fluence” which the accoucheur possessed 
in the family? (it is true this influence 
might render unnece the attendance of 
an hospital surgeon.) Now I know not 
whether the worthy Knight is in a state of 
single blessedness or not; but whether 
married or single, he ought to know, that 
to terrify, shock, and distress the most in- 
teresting branch of the family, was not a 
very likely way of obtaining their confi- 
dence and esteem, so as to enable him to ex- 
ercise this unbounded influence over it. He 
wishes to know what security we have 
against ‘* surgical acts of violence,” being 
performed in the “ privacy” of a lying-in 
room! ‘alk about privacy, indeed! I say, 
that in no place is there less real “‘ privacy” 
than in a parturient room,—none where 
acts of the practitioner are more severely 
commented upon; he i& judged chiefly by 
the result, and if the case terminates unfa- 
vourably, wo be to his character, if he 
cannot bring forward a satisfactory expla- 
aation of his mode of conduct. A man had‘ 
much better select the theatre of an hospi- 
tal, if he wishes to engage in ‘‘ questionable 
enterprizes,” than a lying-inn room. But 
what right has he to assert that this will be 
the case, or that women and children will 
be subject to ‘many unnecessary and se- 
cret operations ?’’ Why are we to be brand- 
ed with this charge, without even the sha- 
dow of evidence to support it! I sup- 
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pose this is another of his “ professional 
thoughts ;"" but let me advise him not to 
give vent to them, if by so doing he is to 
stigmatise, to say the least of it, a very re- 
table part of the medical profession. 

e backs, it is true, one of his assertions, 
the puerile accusation, that he once knew 

a celebrated accoucheur mistaken in his 
opinion with regard to the life of a child. 
Indeed! and did he never know an hospital 
surgeon mistaken in his opinion? And did 
it never enter his wise head to transfer all 
hospital surgery into the hands of females 
on this account? He states, in reference to 
this case, that the ‘‘ presumed deformity” 
was disproved by the woman’s bearing five 
living children afterwards ; now I say that 
this circumstance in itself does by no means 
militate against the propriety of performing 
the operation in the first instance. The 
state of the soft parts of the mother are 
different at one time to what they are at 
— as is also the size of the child’s 


The author of the letter is evidently much 
pi ued at a late regulation of the Royal 
‘ollege of Surgeons, for by it — clearly 
manifest their opinion, that regularly and 
properly educated male practitioners are 
ess likely ‘to tamper with pregnant wo- 
men, under the pretence of hastening, eas- 
ing, or retarding the most portentous and 
delicate work of the creation,” than a set 
of ignorant and officious women. In com- 
mon gratitude, however, these females ought 
to hold a public meeting, and to pass a vote 
of thanks upon the individual who has made 
use of such exertions in their cause, although 
it appears to have been a forlorn hope; 
they ought also to come to an unanimous 
resolution of applying to him, and him alone, 
whenever in cases of difficulty they require 
the assistance of an “ HosPITAL SURGEON 
OF ENLARGED INTELLECT.” ‘The reiterated 
charge of indecency is almost too frivolous 
to be noticed ; are there not many opera- 
tions of surgery much more revolting to the 
tender feelings of a delicate female, to which, 
nevertheless, for the sake of her health, she 
is obliged to submit? and yet who ever 
heard of teaching females to perform them ? 
I fear I have trespassed too long upon your 
patience, and must therefore abruptly con- 
claude. 

Remaining yours, &c. 


Cuantes WatteR. 


Aldersgate-street, May 7, 1827. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturdoy, May 19, 1827. 


Caruiste, in his first letter to Mr. Peet, 
says, “ If, however, the greediness of a 
few individuals should expose this subject 
(man-midwifery) to free discussion, and the 
judgment of married men and modest women 
should be copiously awakened, perhaps the 
general custom of employing women may be 
again resorted to;”’ and in his second let- 
ter, this disgusting egotist submits the fol- 
lowing proposition :— I, therefore, now 
propose the restoration of the practice of 
midwifery to females, beginning with the 
introduction of the wives, widows, or female 
kindred of medical practitioners.” Hence, ac- 
cording to his own showing, he recommends 
that the wives, widows, and female kindred 
of medical men should addict themselves to 
degrading vocation,” a dishonourable 
vocation ;” that they be “‘ associated with 
nurses and gossips for whole days and 
nights,” * * * * * * in a lying-in room, 
where often none but ignorant women are 
present.” 

If the Generat Practitioners of the 
British empire, previously to the publica- 
tion of this proposal, were ignorant of the 
opinion entertained of them by the Hospital 
Surgeons of London, they cannot be so now. 
Sir Anthony confesses, indeed, that he has 
not written ‘‘ unadvisedly,” which implies, 
we presume, that his letters have been 
sanctioned by his colleagues with “ en- 
larged intellect.’ One would have sup- 
posed that Carlisle could have communi- 
cated his “ professional thoughts” to Mr. 
Peel without mixing them up with charges 
of the most horrible description, and sug- 
gestions of the most insulting character, ap- 
pertaining to the professional avocations of 
GENERAL PRACTITIONERS and their wives. 
Pray who are the wives of general practi- 
tioners? Who? why, the daughters of 
the most respectable, the most wealthy, 
and independent gentlemen and merchants 
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of England ; ladies who, in no single cir- 
cumstance, are inferior to the ‘‘ wives, 
widows, and female relatives,” of the ig- 
norant, conceited, malignant, lying, insult- 
ing, boasting, hospital surgeons of this 
metropolis. If Carlisle had made it the 
chief object of his life to accomplish the 
degradation of general practitioners, he 
could not more completely execute his 
task than im the adoption of his proposal. 
The wife, quoth this benighted oyster, ‘‘ may 
thus secure his female patients against the 
inroads of his competitors, and establish a 
respectable maintenance for such females ;” 
so that we are to believe, first, that the 
talents of the general practitioner are not 
a sufficient security against the inroads of 
competitors ; and, secondly, that he is in- 
capable of procuring for his wife those com- 
forts which, from her station in society, 
she requires ; two inferences so truly in- 
sulting to the feelings of this class of gentle- 
men, that it is with pain we commit them 
to paper, although for the purpose of expo- 
sure and refutation. In this country, and 
we are delighted that it should be so, it is 
considered that nothing bespeaks want of 
talent, want of energy, want of industry, 
want of a correct and honourable spirit, 
more decidedly, than for a man to require 
from his wife the execution of any portion 
of labour as a necessary adjunct to his 
support, and we believe this feeling pervades 
even the inferior grades of tradesmen ; what, 
amongst such people, is thought to be more 
reproachful than to say of aman that his wife 
supports, or half supports, his family ; yet to 
this disreputable condition would Carlisle 
reduce the general practitioner! and thus 
render him a bankrupt in character, as well 
as in pocket, whilst his wife and female 
relatives would be excluded from all re- 
spectable society, through following a ‘‘ de- 
grading and dishonourable vocation.” Oh 
that there were 

“ in every honest hand a whip, 


Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, 
General and Medical, explained, independently 
of Technical Mathematics. By N. Arxor, 
M.D., of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians. T. and J. Unperwoop, London, 
1827. 8vo. pp. 611. 


Wuite the medical student has no lack of 
instructors in medical ethics, medical logic, 
medical jurisprudence, and medical che- 
mistry, how comes it that the analogous 
and intimate relations of physical to medical 
science, should not hitherto have formed the 
subject even of one elementary treatise ? 
Dr. Arnot’s treatise, constituting the first 
attempt in our, or any other language, to 
arrange under a methodical system of na- 
tural science the physical phenomena of the 
living machine, merits notice as imparting 
to medical science a new feature, by 
bringing into distinct and methodical cul- 
tivation a fertile region previously labour- 
ed only in detached portions, Dy. Arnot 
informs us that he was originally Jed to 
his undertaking, solely with the view of 
supplying the important desideratum iu me- 
dical literature of a treatise on medical phy- 
sics; but finding, as he proceeded, the ne- 
cessity of constant reference to the laws of 
general physics, it appeared to him more 
advantageous to extend his work into a 
treatise on natural philosophy in general, 
introducing under the appropriate heads the 
illustrations afforded by the animal economy, 
with the various applications of physical 
principles to pathology and the treatment 
of diseases. The plan is good, and in pur- 
suance of it, Dr. Arnot has produced an 
elaborate elementarywork ofno ordinary kind. 
Independently however of its relation to 
medicine, and comparing it with other ele- 
mentary works on natural philosophy, in 
general Dr. Arnot's treatise presents se- 
veral striking peculiarities. In the first 
place, although being in respect of me- 
thodical arrangement and strict connex- 
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pounds the phenomena of physical science 

without the aid of mathematical language. 

In an ably written. introduction, in which he 

states his views of the mutual dependence, 

and best order of studying the different 

branches of science, he maintains that a 

thorough comprehension of the laws of phy- 

sics may be easily attained without a pre- 

vious course of mathematical study. ‘‘ It is 
a common saying, that natural philosophy is 
altogether founded on mathematics or the 
science of number, and it is a perfectly true 
saying; but a faulty understanding of the 
truth has needlessly excluded the great mass 
of mankind from the enjoyment and ad- 
vantages which the study of natural philo- 
sophy is calculated to afford. It has not 
thence been suspected that the mathematics of 
common sense and observation, as described 
aove, which all men possess, are perfectly 
sufficient for comprehending the great laws 
of nature, provided they are explained in 
common not in technical language.” (p. 25.) 
Tn accordance with these views, we find him 
illustrating with ease the great Newtonian 
law of attraction or gravitation, (which in 
mathematical language is said to diminish 
a3 the square of the distance,) by a simple 
figure representing the progressive enlarge- 
ment of the shadows of aseries of square 
boards, placed at equal distances from each 
other, and inaline withacandle ; and the laws 
of centrifugal force by the still more homely 
but equally apt phenomenon of the separation 
of the legs of a pair of tongs, suspended by a 
string and whirled rapidly round. Another 
peculiarity, with which no one can fail to be 
struck in perusing Dr. Arnot’s work, is the 
beautiful simplicity of his arrangements ; 
he manages his ‘subject in such a way, that 
it seems spontaneously to branch out into its 
prescribed divisions. He descends from the 
most general properties common to all mat- 
ter, to the varied phenomena of nature, by 
steps so regular, that every succeeding fact 
or proposition seems naturally to flow out of 


that which preceeded it. 


To that thorough knowledge of his subject, 
attainable only by long and habitual study, 
Dr. Arnot unites the power of placing 
physical truths before the mind’s eye in so 
clear a light, that their bearing and mutual 
relations are instantly perceived. He has 
succeeded better than other writers in keep- 
ing before the eye of the reader those con- 
necting principles which bind into one chain 
of causes and effects the otherwise detached 
assemblage of physical truths. By thus 
constantly connecting facts with the ge- 
neral laws which they obey, he is en- 
abled to elucidate, in the most distinct 
manner, the greatest possible yumber in the 
smallest possible space, and in the order best 
fitted to retain their hold in the memory. 
The process of instruction being thus sim- 
plified, the reader is pleased and astonished 
at the facility with which he is put in pos- 
session of keys which unlock the whole mys- 
teries of natural science. . 
In selecting illustrations of general prin- 
ciples instead of employing experiments 
or diagrams, as is generally done, Dr. 
Arnot has recourse chiefly to illustrations 
presented hy the works of nature and art. 
By this system, he has contrived to bring 
under review and explain the rationale of an 
immense number of the most interesting 
phenomena of nature and inventions of man, 
Thus, for example, the law'of ‘‘ water seeking 
its level,” is illustrated by explanations of 
the mode of constructing canals, of draining, 
of supplying cities with water, of the pheno- 
mena of rivers and lakes, of springs and 
wells, and of a series of the most interesting 
geological changes, (all referrible to this 
single principle,) that have taken place and 
are now going on on the surface of the earth. 
Thus, also, in illustration of the properties of 
elastic fluids, are introduced concise explana- 
tions of the principle of the air-pump, com- 
mon pump, syphon, barometer, cupping- 
glass, apparatus for evaporating and dis- 
tilling in vacuo, steam-engine, balloon, 


chimneys, ventilation of houses, barometers, 
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theory of winds, and so on. The peculiar 
felicity with which Dr. Arnot has succeeded, 
without departing from a course of arrange- 
ment and reasoning strictly scientific, in 
throwing around his subject the varied charm 
of simple yet elegant writing, of spirited 
descriptions of natural scenes and events, 
sometimes interweaving striking incidental 
allusions, cannot but interest the reader, 
and render the work popular among a nu- 
merous class, who may be incapable of ap- 
preciating its higher excellencies. 

The parts of the work which embrace the 
application of physical principles to the 
subjects of medical study, are partly inter- 
spersed throughout the volume, partly con- 
tained in separate sections, They, in an 
especial manner, merit the attention of the 
professional reader, and contain much that 
is ingenious and original, They include so 
wide a field, that we can do little more than 
indicate their nature generally. Moreover, 
many of the explanations here given, refer 
so directly to laws stated in the preceding 
or general part of the treatise, that they can 
neither be fairly appreciated, nor rightly 
understood, in a detached state. Thus the 
chapter on Animal Mechanics, which contains 
a lucid review of the mechanical construc- 
tion of the skeleton, &c., cannot but be im- 
perfectly understood by him who is ignorant 
of the principles laid down in the treatise on 
General Mechanics; and so with regard to 
the observations in the same chapter on the 
midwifery forceps, vectis, tooth-key, and 
other instruments. After the sections which 
treat of hydrodynamics and pneumatics, Dr. 
Arnot proceeds to the separate considera- 
tion of the doctrines of ‘* Fluidity in rela- 
tion to animals.’ These he reduces chiefly 
to four distinct heads; ist, The circulation 
of the blood; 2d, Respiration and voice ; 
3d, Digestion ; and, 4th, Pelvic pheno- 
mena. 

On the circulation of the blood, he be- 
stows a very elaborate and extended inves- 
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sults of the best experiments, and the known 
properties of fluids moving in elastic tubes, 
accurate views of the influence exercised on 
the blood by the different orders of vessels, 
and to place in their true light several minor 
phenomena connected with the circulation. 
This essay is well calculated to give some- 


thing like scientific precision to the vague 
ideas which so generally prevail respecting 
many points in the doctrine of the circula- 
tion. 

In different parts of the volume, we 
have observed some practical suggestions, 
which Dr. Arnot thinks may merit trial. 
Thus, at p.535, he explains a mode of dry 
cupping, which he proposes, in certain cir- 
cumstances, as a substitute for general 
ny He has found, that when the at- 
ph Pp e is removed from an ex- 
tensive surface of the body, say one or both 
lower extremities, faintness and deliquium 
take place, just as when blood is evacuated 
by the lancet. But the effect of bleeding 
in checking inflammation is now admitted to 
depend less on the diminution of the cireu- 
lating mass, than on the degree of faintness 
induced ; so that we have here a powerful 
agent, closely analogous to bleeding, but 
differing from it in not producing permanent 
debility, and therefore capable of being ad- 
vantageously substituted, when the state of 
the patient renders it necessary to econo- 
mise the vital fluid :— 

«« An air-tight case of T or tin 
being put upon a limb, and closed by tying 
its leathern collar round the limb with a 
garter, on part of the air being then ex- 
tracted by a suitable syringe, in an instant 
the vessels all over the limb become gently 
distended with blood ; and as the blood is 
suddenly taken from the centre of the body, 
faintness is produced, just as by bleeding 
from avein. The excess of blood may be 
retained in the limb as long as desired, for 
the circulation in it is not impeded. To 
produce a powerful effect with a slight dimi- 
nution of pressure, more than one limb must 
be operated on at the same time.” 


Dr. Arnot has also described (p. 311) 
another instrument, acti:¢ on the principle 
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of removing atmospheric pressure, which 
he proposes as a substitute for the mid- 
wifery forceps. Another practical recommen- 
dation which he has thrown out, relates to 
the employment of heated instead of cold air 
in the operation of artificial respiration per- 
formed in cases of suspended animation from 
drowning. His remarks on this subject, 
and the simple mode he suggests of pro- 
curing the supply of heated air, merit, we 
think, the attention of the Humane Society. 
We observe several other practical im- 
provements also belonging to pneumatics, 
such as a plan for maintaining an equable 
temperature in the apartments of consump- 
tive patients. A very simple apparatus 
contrived by the author for evaporating and 
distilling in vacuo, applicable to the prepa- 
ration of medicinal extracts, &c. for the de- 
tails of which, and other practical sugges- 
tions also, we must refer to the volume it- 
self. In the section on the respiration and 
voice, our attention is attracted by an ana- 
lysis whiclr Dr. Arnot has given of articulate 
sounds, with a tabular classification, founded 
on the physical positions of the articulating 
organs by which these sounds are respec- 
tively produced. On this he has founded a 
very ingenious plan for the cure of stam- 
mering or hesitatiou of speech, which we 
think bids fair to throw open the art of 
curing these defects, hitherto confined to a 
few empirics who bind their patients by oath 
to secrecy. The principle of Dr. Arnot's 
system consists in instructing the affected 
person in the physical positions of the 
tongue and lips by which those letters are 
enumerated in which his utterance is defec- 
tive ; but as the subject is important, and 
cannot be understood without greater de- 
tail than we can at present find room for, 
we will reserve an account of Dr. Arnot’s 
system for the removal of stammering for a 
separate article in a future Number. 


In the section entitled “ pelvic pheno- 
mena,” Dr, Arnot, after treating of the me- 
No, 194. 
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chanism of the parts which excrete the 
urine, proceeds to give an account of the 
mechanical improvements introduced by 
himself and his brother, Dr. James Arnot,* 
in the treatment of the diseases of the uri- 
nary passages. These are already known 
to the profession; a detailed account of 
them having been given by the latter gen- 
tleman, in a treatise on diseases of the ure- 
thra, &c. published in 1818, and a suppie- 
ment published in 1820. They have be- 
come still better known in France through 
the medium of the French surgeon Ducamp, 
who, in his Traité des Retentions d’ Urine (first 
published in 1822), gave an account of a 
similar set of instruments, and passed them 
off as original inventions. Dr. Arnot ex- 
poses this plagiarism in detail, showing that 
the instruments, amounting in number to 
five, described by Ducamp (who, by the 
way, was a translator of English medical 
books) are, in every essential respect, iden- 
tical with these described in Arnot’s trea- 
tise, although, im three of them, he has 
made insignificant modifications, probably 
with the view of escaping detection. 


Although we have endeavoured to convey 
some general idea of its scope and character, 
it is obvious that the merits of a work like 
Dr. Arnot’s, are not to be appreciated within 
the compass of areview. It must be read 
and studied, and no one will rise from its 
perusal without being amply repaid. Asa 
work on general philosophy, it will take a 
high rank, whilst, as an acquisition to medi- 
cal literature, it is equally remarkable for 
its originality and its excellence. 


* Now superintendent surgeon at St. 
Helena, 
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The Unnaticed Theories of Servetus ; a Disser- 
tation, addressed to the Medical Society of 
Stockholm. By Grornce Sicmonp, M.D. 
late of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
formerly President of the Royal Physical 
Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 72; Lon- 
don, 1826; J. H. Burn, King-street, 
Covent-garden. 


Tue present dissertation was elicited from 
the author by the polite attentions which 
he received from the Medical Society of 
Stockholm, during a visit to that capital in 
the autumn of 1825. Possessing a copy of 
that rare work of Servetus, the “ Chris- 
tianismi Restitutio,” he has prefaced, by a 
few remarks, those incidental parts of it 
which relate to physiology, (for Servetus 
wrote no book expressly on the subject,) 
and presented them to the Latin reader 
without note, comment, or alteration. These 
theories are now before the public; but lest 
the language in which they are written 
should be an obstacle to some of our readers, 
we shall give some account of them, begin- 
ning with the circulation of the blood, which 
is mentioned in the way of episode as fol- 
lows :— 

“ That you may well comprehend the 
entire doctrine of mind and spirit (anime 
et spiritus,) I shall add,” he says,” this 
divine philosophy, which, if you be skilled 
in anatomy, you will easily understand. 
There is said to be in us a triple spirit, sub- 
stantially of three superior elements, natu- 
ral, vital, and animal. Aphrodiseus men- 
tions three spirits ; in truth, there are not 
three, but two distinct spirits*. The vital 
Spirit is that which is communicated by 
anastomoses from the arteries to the veins, 
in which it is called natural. The blood, 
therefore, whose seat is in the liver and 
veins of the body is first ; the vital spirit, 
whose seat is in the heart and arteries of 
the body, is second; the animal spirit, 
which is like a ray of light, and has its seat 
in the brain and nerves, is third. * * * * 
The heart is the primum vivens, the 
origin of heat in the centre of tho body. 


_* Legens, duo pro denuo, which is ob- 
viously an error. 
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It takes from the liver the juice, the 
matter, ‘as it were, of life, and in its turn 
vivifies it. The matter of life is supplied 
pby the blood of the liver, as you shall now 
hear, by a wonderful elaboration. Hence 
life is said to be in the blood, and life itself 
to be blood, ora uineous spirit, 1 do 
not say that life resides pracigely in the 
parietes of the heart, or in the body of the 
brain or liver, but in the blood, as God 
himself teaches, Genes. ix., Levit. xvii., and 
Deut, xii. 

For this purpose we must first under- 
stand the substantial generation of the vital 
spirit, which is composed of, and nou- 
rished by, the inspired air, and subtilest part 
of the blood. The vital spirit, the lungs, 
greatly assisting, has its origin in the left 
ventricle of the heart. It is a subtile spi- 
rit, elaborated by the force of heat, of a 
florid colour,* having the power of fire,t 
so that it is a sort of lucid vapour, contain. 
ing within itself the matter of water, air, 
and fire. It is generated in the lungs by 
the mixture of the inspired air, with that 
elaborated subtile blood, which the right 
ventricle of the heart communicates to the 
left ; and this communication is pot through 
the medium of the parietes of the heart, as 
is commonly believed ; but the subtile blood. 
is agitated, with great artifice, by a long 
passage through the lungs from the right 
ventriele of the heart. It is prepared, and 
made florid by the lungs,¢ and passes from 
the pulmonary artery into the pulmonary 
vein, Lastly, in the pulmonary artery it- 
self, it is mixed with the inspired air, and 
by expiration purged of its dregs (a fuligine 
repurgatur). Thus at length the whole 
mixture, being fully prepared for forming 
the vital spirit, is attracted by the left ven- 
tricle of the heart.” 

“* That this communication and prepara- 
tion toes happen in the lungs, we are taught 
by tl » various conjunctions and communica- 
tions of the pulmonary artery with the pul- 
monary vein (ven@ arterios® cum arteria 
venosa in pulmonibus). This is confirmed 
by the remarkable size of the vena arteriosa, 
which would never have been made of that 
form and bulk, or have earried so great 4 
quantity of pure blood from the heart to the 
lungs the purpose only of nourishing 
them ; nor would the heart im this way have 
served the lungs, since the fetus in the 
womb is otherwise nourished, by reason of 
the membranes or valves of the heart not 


* Flavo in the text, is obviously an error, 
for flammo, or flerido. 

¢ Igneus est ollis vigor, Vir. 4n. VI. 
according to the Pythayoreans. 


+ The same flavus occurs again in this 


place. 
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being apni the hour of birth, as Galen 
teaches. ork tain the birth the blood 
begins to $0 co from the heart to 
the some than that 
of nourishing them. Besides, simply, air 
is not sent from the lungs to the heart by 
the arteria venosa, but air mixed with blood ; 
therefore in the lungs there isa mixing of 
these. The florid colour is communicated 
tothe spirituous blood by the lungs, not by 
the heart. In the left ventricle of the heart 
there is no reom for such a mixture. * * * * 
So this vital spirit is then sent by the left ren- 
triele of the heartinto the arteries ofthe whole 
hody ; the more subtile part passes upwards 
where itis yet more elaborated, especially 
in the plexus retiformis, in the base of the 
brain, in which, from vitalit begins to become 
aimal, and approaches the proper seat of 
the rational soul,” which is placed in the 
ventricles of the brain. 


The vital spirit is perfected, he supposes, 
in the minute vessels or capillary arteries of 
the choroid plexus, which “ contains the very 
mind itself.” These plexus penetrate the 


most intimate parts of the brain, environ 
the ventricles, and closely surround the 
origins of the nerves, producing in them the 
sentient and motor faculties. The vital spirit 


now becomes animal, and acts upon the mass 
of brain, which is incapable of reasoning 
without this stimulus. The power of re- 
ceiving impression from external objects is 
placed in the lateral ventricles, of reasoning 
upon them in the third ; and memory is as- 
signed to the fourth. The soul is refreshed 
and ventilated through the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid bone. If these ventricles are 
oppressed by noxious vapours, epilepsy is 
produced; ifa fluid presses on the choroid 
plexus, apoplexy ; and whatever affects this 
part of the brain, deprives it of mental 
power. The volume is concluded by some 
notions of Servetus on vegetable and animal 
life. 

Had Servetus been less engaged in theolo- 
gical controversy, and paid more attention to 
inutomy, he would doubtless have put the 
world in possession of the complete theory 
of the circulation, which Harvey discovered 
seventy years afterwards. He fell a victim, 
is our readers know, to the impious fury of 


Calvin, and was barned alive. Well may 
Dr. Sigmond exclaim, “ que potest esse 
pietas? que sanctitas? que religio?’”’ The 
work comprises the physiological specula- 
tions of a bold genius, and cannot therefore 
be unworthy a place in the libraries of our 
readers. 


Tae April and May Numbers of the 
Yellow Journal, contain some half dozen 
“* original papers,” the first of which, re- 
lating, but imperfectly, to the anatomy and 
diseases of the nail, as the author modestly 
enough sonfesses, is derived from the pub- 
lished and anatomical lectures of Sir Astley 
Cooper. 

A case of traumati¢ tetanus, which was 
treated by purging, bleeding, and large doses 
of hydrocyanie acid, terminated fatally at 
Bartholomew's Hospital, 27th Feb. 1897. 
Six days before the attack, the patient, et. 
20, had wounded his foot by a nail. The 
early symptoms were those which are usually 
observed in cases of this kind. 


“ On the 27 th, atnine a.m. he was decidedly 
worse; the jaw more closed, and the spas- 
modic affection constant, with more frequent 
exacerbations. He complained of great pain 
in the abdomen and at the back of his neck, 
and the muscles of the lower extremities 
were slightly affected. He was ordered ca- 
lomel gr. j., jalapx gr. v. every four hours. . 
At half-past twelve, as no improvement had 
taken place, he was directed to take m. v. of 
hydroeyanic acid, and gradually to mcrease 
the dose until a decided effect was produced. 
At half-past two, twenty ounces of blood 
were taken from his arm, with temporary 
relief; his pulse varying from 120 to 150, 
At three o'clock, ten ownces more blood 
were taken, and he appeared easier for a 
short time. He had expressed a strong de- 
sire to be bled. At half-past three, the 
spasms were as violent as before: m. viij. 
of hydrocyanic acid were given him, and ten 
more at four, without producing any sensible 
effect. At five p. w. the dose was increased 
to m. xx. and he became easier for an hour 
anda half: the spasms were less violent, 
and not so frequent ; and le slept for a short 
time. At half-pastsix, he again complained 
much of his neck and abdomen; his pulse 
was softer, and about 130. Me had con- 
tinued to take the calome! aud jalap, but had 
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no evacuations since the morning. 
e attempted to take a dose of house physic, 
but could not swallowit. At seven, he took 
m. xx. more of the hydrocyanic acid, but 
without experiencing even temporary relief. 
At nine, the spasms were more violent, and 
his pulse was too rapid to be counted. He 
had perspired profusely the whole day ; but, 
as no water had , acatheter was in- 
troduced, and about six ounces of high-co- 
loured urine were drawn off. He gradually 
got worse, the muscles of the throat became 
violently affected, and he died in convulsions 
about midnight. 

Post-mortem examination.—The pia mater 
was perhapsa little more vascular than na- 
tural; there were more red spots in the me- 
dullary substance of the brain than are met 
with in its healthy state; the spinal chord 
was healthy. There was extensive inflam- 
mation of the left pleura; the left ting was 
gorged with blood, and much inflamed. The 
sympathetic nerve, where it was in contact 
with the pleura, was very vascular. The 
right pleura, lung and sympathetic nerve, 
were not so much inflamed as the left. 
There were several spots of effused blood 
between the pleura and diaphragm on the 


The strength of the acid is not mentioned, 
but Mr. Earle, who treated the patient, and 
is reported to have offered some clinical re- 
marks on the case, is made to say, that * as 
it was uot given in sufficient doses (m. xx.!) 
sensibly to affect the nervous system, it can 
hardly be said to have failed!” He “ ven- 
tures to propose the use of strychnine in 
such cases.” Finally, he would like to know 
the “ effect of carbonic acid gas, adminis- 
tered to an extent to produce temporary sus¢, 
pension of animation, which might be re- 
stored by artificial respiration”! Vain and 
foolish man! In the language of Hesiod, he 
does not know “* by how much a half exceeds 
the whole.” Disease hurts the body less 
than medicine empirically given, and an 
over anxiety of doing a great deal, is fre- 
quently the cause of nothing being done, 
Pray, Mr. Pure Surgeon Earle, trouble 


left side ; also between the pleura and the | thyself no more with the practice of 


aorta. The aorta was filled with fluid blood; 
its external coat was perfectly healthy. 
There was about an ounce of fluid in the 
pericardium. That part of the pericardium 
which is reflected over the right auricle was 
somewhat inflamed, and under it were se- 
veral spots of effused blood ; the right auri- 
cle and ventricle were filled with coagulated 


“In the abdomen were observed recent 
adhesions between the stomach and liver. 
The peritoneal covering of both organs was 
much inflamed ; as was the liver itself, and 
the gall-ducts in its substance were filled with 
bile. The spleen was tuberculated and in- 
flamed. The mesenteric glands were nume- 
rous and enlarged. ‘The mesentery was in- 
flamed. The mesorectum had several spots 
of effused blood between its layers, and was 
inflamed. Thealimentary canal was healthy ; 
the stomach and small intestines contained 
mucus ; the large intestines were filled with 
a very offensive dark-coloured feculent mat- 
ter. All the nerves in the abdomen looked 
healthy.” 

** At the bottom of the wound in the foot 
was a small piece of skin, about the eighth of 
an inch in diameter, which had been appa- 
rently pushed in by the nail. The internal 
planta nerve, before it had divided into the 
two branc'1es which supply the great toe and 
the toe next it, was completely torn through, 
and each extremity of the nerve was bulbous 
and vascular: every other part of the nerve 
appeared perfectly healthy. The theca bind- 
ing down the tendons of the great toe was 


physic; read the works of a few ex- 
perienced physicians, and know that dis- 
eases are not to be carried by storm! We 
should like to know how many drachms of 
arsenic are required “ to affect the nervous 
system,” of a tetanous patient! Strychnine! 
Strychnine! Ratsbane! Depend upon it, 
there is nothing like full doses of arsenic! 


The following case of small-pox after vac- 
cination, has occurred at Funchal, Madeira ; 
we give it in the words of the patient's mo- 
ther, as communicated to the medical at- 
tendant, whose remarks are also subjoined : 


** « My daughter was vaccinated at the age 
of four or five days, so long ago as the month 
of May, 1803. The operation was performed 
by Mr. Napp, a surgeon, who at that time 
resided in Brompton-row, near Hyde-park. 
Dr. Poignand (who had attended me in my 
lying-in, and who was considered a gentle- 
man of eminence in his profession, ) saw the 
infant every day, and both gentlemen seemed 
perfectly satisfied that the vaccination had 
taken, and was good of its kind. Mrs. —— 
has several times been exposed to the con- 
tayion of the small-pox, particularly when 
about twelve years of age ; and at school, a 
child of two years old, thickly covered with 
the small-pox, was brought into the room, 
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and my daughter, in turn with others of the 
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of vacccination set up by a ition of 
lymph into the surrounding healthy cellular 


ng , took it in her arms, and 
fee her lap. 

«Twenty-three years elapsed between 
the time the vaccination and that of 
Mrs. ——’s sickening for the small-pox : 
this last event happened on the 24th of last 
July, On the 30th, the disease first showed 
itself, and eleven days after (the 10th of 
August,) the pustules first began to mature. 
Six months elapsed from the introduction of 
the disease on the island to the period of 
Mrs. ——’s taking the infection; and it 
may be worthy of remark, that our house 
was surrounded by it, and immediately op- 
posite to the church and ground where num- 
bers were daily buried who had died of the 
complaint. We took your opinion in March, 
full three months before the time of her 
sickening.’ ” 

“ In transcribing the above case, I have 
done so literally; and I take it for granted, 
upon the evidence which has been adduced, 
that the child had the genuine cow-pox at 
the age of four or five days. I know that the 
same child, now a woman, has just passed 
through, at the hazard of her life,—not a 
pseudo-variola, not a modified small-pox, or 
au exasperated varicella,—but as orthodox, 
old-fashioned a small-pox as any humoral 
pathologist could have wised for, or any 
friend to humanity have deprecated ; and 
yet I acknowledge that, so far from weak- 
ening, it confirms my reliance upon the 
anti-variolous power of vaccination ; for it 
proves that the introduction of that specific 
matter into the system at the extremely 
early age of four or five days, conferred im- 
munity (and that too, in one instance at 


membrane, to prevent its spreading: but I 
question very much whether we are war- 
ranted in expecting that such a process 
would generally be completed in an infant 
which had enjoyed only four, or at most 
five, days of independent existence. Admit, 
however, upon the sole, and what I consider 
insufficient, evidence of the scar, that two 
professional men of practice and experience 
were deceived themselves, or deceived 
others, and you have then the anomalous (I 
had almost said miraculous) circumstance of 
frequent exposure to, and in one instance 
actual and intimate contact with, a highly 
infectious disease during twenty-three years, 
with perfect impunity. 

** Upon a fair and impartial review of all 
the circumstances, I think, therefore, L 
am justified in saying, that the infant had 
the genuine cow-pox when four or five days 
old ; that its anti-variolous power continued 
in force for three-and-twenty years, and 
then ceased ; and that its character ought 
to be rather exalted than depressed, by the 
fact of its having exerted its influence so 
long, when its introduction had taken place 
at a period so nearly bordering upon the 
incipient verge of infantile existence. The 
wonder is, not that it failed when it did, but 
that it was so long available. 

‘* I may take this opportunity of stating, 
that, as far as my observations and inquiries 
go, no other well-authenticated instance of 
genuine small-pox after genuine and well- 
authenticated vaccination has occurred here: 
spurious cases of both are not wanting. 

“ Before closing this subject, 1 must in 
candour state that, when called upon for an 

pinion regarding the propriety of inocu- 


least, under circumstances of | expo- 
sure to the contagion,) for a period of 23 
years! a sufficiently long term of exemption 
to induce the most prejudiced and scepti- 
eal to rank it amongst those exceptions 
which confirm the rule. It may, perhaps, 
on the other hand, be urged by those who, 
in advocating the omnipotence of vaccina- 


lating the lady in question, | stated my con- 
viction that vaccination was, in a very large 
majority of cases, a complete safeguard ; 
that I re the most implicit confidence 
on it; that although some (comparatively 
few) instances of its failure had occurred, 
yet I considered them confirming exceptions, 


tion under all circumstances, are unwilling 
to allow any instance of its failure, that no 
evidence in detail has been adduced that 
the child ever had genuine cow-pock. This 
is certainly true : it is also true that the scar 
upon the arm is large, superficial, irregular, 
and undefined ; that it wants what are ge- 
nerally termed its specific characters. but 
I am unwilling to admit that these specific 
characters must attach to it under all cir- 
cumstances. 1 conceive that the perma- 
nence and depth of the cicatrix arise from 
its being (as all genuine cow-pox should be, ) 
more than skin-deep: and that its round, 
circumscribed, marginated appearance is 
owing to the original boundary which, in a 
vigorous healthy system, was at the time 


| but that 1 doubted the fact. 


rather than the contrary, of a general rule ; 
that it had been stated to lose its influence 


after a certain, or rather uncertain, period, 
I refused, on 


principle, to inoculate with small-pox ; and 
[ omitted (which I now regret) to revacci- 
nate : but, if ever again small-pox should 
prevail, 1 would practise myself, and advise 
others to adopt the plan of revaccination 
universally.” 

A case of a woman who was tapped in 
the sixth month of her pregnancy, is related 
at great length, but the details are in no 
manner interesting. She was ‘‘ success- 
fully tapped,” as the author says, and that 
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is enongh. It wes uot «case of dry tap- 
ping,” for twenty-three quarts of fluid 


passed through the canula. 

** The Pylorus obstrueted by a Tumour.— 
A gentleman, of rather a stout habit of 
body, and about sixty-two years of age, 
had, for the most part, enjoyed good health, 
with the exception of some common dys- 
peptic complaints, attended oceasionally 
with costiveness, which, wpon the super- 
vention of a diarrhea, were generally re- 
lieved. These attacks occurred at irregu- 
lar intervals, but never assumed a severe 
character till last autumn ; when, early one 
merning, after having the previous evening 
ate freely of damson-tart, he was seized 
with excruciating pain at the epigastrium, 
accompanied by slight sickness and an ac- 
eeleration of pulse ; the skin became warm, 
and there was thirst, great anxiety, with 
ebstinately costive bowels,” 


These symptoms, with a sense of fulness 
and fluctuation at the epigastrium, becoming 
more urgent, the patient was bled, had pur- 
gative and saline medicines, and an enema. 


« In the evening the symptoms were con- 
siderably increased, especially the pain, ten- 
sion, and swelling at the epigastrium, which 
seemed to augment with the quantity of 
liquids swallowed. A large blister was ap- 
plied to the stomach; calomel and colo- 
eynth, with infusion of senna and Epsom 
salts, were prescribed, and another strong 
enema was repeated. Brandy and water 
was frequently given, as the patient began 
to sink; and it was intended to try croton- 
oil, but no opportunity was afforded ; for, 
after vomiting profusely, the patient died, 
about twenty-two hours from the commence- 
ment of the attack. 

** Sectio Cadaveris.—On opening the stomach, 
which was much distended with the fluids 
taken during the disease, a cartilaginous 
body, inter‘aixed with numerous spicule of 
hone, nearly the size of a quart-bottle cork, 
was discovered firmly attached by one ex- 
tremity to the coats of the stomach, close to 
the pylorus, into which the other projected 
like a stopper, thereby preventing any pas- 

e into the small intestines, ihe inter- 
nal membrane of the stomach was slightly 
inflamed, as were the peritoneal and mu- 
cous coats, at several points of the duodenum 
and ileum. There were about three pounds 
of serum effused into the cavity of the ab- 
domen.” 

The following is the conclusion of the 
ease of Anne Skinner, whose pericardium 
was tapped at Nottingham, as related in 
Tus Lancer, X1.712. We should state, 
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however, that the chest was first punctured 
between the fifth and sixth cartilages, half 
way between the sternal extremity of the 
sixth rib, and the middle of the ensiform 
cartilage. No fluid passing the canula, the 
trocar was again introduced betweey the 
fourth and fifth cartilages, and as near to 
the sternum as possible :— 


“ On the 20th Feb. the sound on percus- 
sion was dull, only in a moderate sized pre- 
cordial space, and the heart (examined b 
the stethoscope) had returned to its nat 
situation. Feb. 22, she felt better—* not 
so low nor so faint—rested well in the night 
—appetite improving—tongue clean—pulse 
quick—ankles a little swelled.’ She par- 
took more freely of food. The next day, 
(Feb. 23,) being the tenth from the per- 
formance of the operation, my report ran 
thus: ‘has had much pain and soreness 
under the right ribs since last night, and 
has twice this morning vomited green slimy 
fluid; bowels rather costive. Hepatis!’ She 
sunk exhausted in the course of the after- 
noon, 


** Seetio Cadaveris.—The exact situations of 
the punctures were found to be as before 
described. The diaphragm was drawn very 
high up into the thorax, so that if a pointed 
instrument had then been introduced per- 
pendicularly at the place of the lowest ope- 
ration, it would have been punctured. ‘The 
pericardium adhered externally to the ante- 
rior part of the left thoracic parietes, through 
the medium of a layer of firmish recent 
lymph ; and, internally, it was found every 
where adherent to the surface of the heart 
and large vessels, by means of a similar 
layer of lymph, which varied much in quan- 
tity in different places, being in some parts 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch 
thick. The adhesion was moderately firm, 
and the lymph of a reddish colour. As the 
cavity of the pericardium was destroyed by 
this state of things, there was, of course, no 
fluid remaining in it. The pericardium 
proved to have been perforated at both the 
points of operation, and there were two 
holes at each place, so that every time the 
trocar was introduced, it had penetrated the 
bag. On the surface of the right ventricle, 
opposite the upper or last made puncture, 
there were two dark spots, which, on ex- 
amination, proved to be drops of coagulated 
blood enveloped in the layers of lymph, and 
which had, doubtless, come from the wounds 
of ‘the pericardium, as the surface of the 
heart was untouched. Both the ventricles 
and auricles were of the natural size. The 
muscular structure of the heart was rather 
flabby, and paler than natural. The edge 
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of the mitral valve, on its auricular surface, 
was beset with a small ridge of semi-carti- 
laginous lymph, evidently of recent depo- 
sition, although firm and hard. 

“The author may add, that he has since 
tried the experiment of puncturing the free 
portion of the pericardium on the dead body, 
and has found that the point of the trocar 
readily penetrates the sac; but as soon as 
the edge of the canula (which, of course, 
is always rather larger than the instrument 
it contains) comes in contact with it, it 
pushes the pericardium before it, and does 
not enter it, unless it be introduced to a 
considerable depth. This explains the sup- 
posed failure of the operation in the first 
instance. 

“« He concludes by observing, that the fol- 
lowing propositions appear to him fair prac- 
tical deductions from the case :— 

‘1st, That the operation of tapping the 


pericardium muy be performed without in- 
juring the heart, or endangering the life of 
the patient. 

«« gnd, That the operation affords a proba- | 
ble chance of saving life, when all other 
means have failed. 

«3rd, That it is proper and justifiable 
under urgent circumstances.” 

The rest of the contributors are beneath 
our notice. We never saw such a pitiful 
crew ; but, as Falstaff says, “‘ they'll fill a pit 
as well as better.’’* 


We must again return to the April Num- 
ber, for the purpose of noticing two papers 
which refer to the recent operations for the 
cure of carotid anevrism, by tying the ves- 
sel beyond the tumour. The first case success- 
fully treated after this method, was published 
by Mr. Warpror, in part 1st, vol. 15, of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions on the | 
5th July, 1825, and was copied into a 
Lancer of December 31st, 1825; the se- 
cond case treated by Mr. Warpnor, ap- 
peared originally in Tue Lancet, Dec. 23, 
1826; the third case, treated by Mr. Lam- 
BERT, Was published in this Journal of 
March 24, 1897; during the whole of which 
period, not one word had been said of these 
sp, Hen. Tell me, Jack, whose fellows 
are these that come after? 


Fai. Mine, Hal, mine. 
P. Hen. I did never see such pitiful 


rascals. 
Fat. Tut, tut; they'll fill 2 pit as well as 
better. 


most important operations in the Yellow 
Journal, by that exceedingly sagacious, ac- 
tive and intelligent editor, Roderick Macleod. 
But on the 23d March, the subject of Mr. 
Warpropr’s second operation having died 
from an enormous hypertrophy of the heart, 
Roderick, in his April Number, presents his 
readers with his first notice of either of these 
operations, in the following account of what 
he calls the ‘‘ dissection” of the body, This 
account we will here insert, italics, capitals, 
and all; in fact, without altering either word 
or letter. 


** Dissection of one of the Cases of Aneurism in 
which the Carotid Artery was supposed to have 
been tied beyond the Tumour. 


|“ Our readers are probably aware that it 


was proposed by Dessau r to tie the artery, 
in certain cases of aneurism, beyond the tu- 
mour, and that this operation was actual! 
performed by Deschamps and Sir A. Cooper, 
but, proving unsuccessful with them, never 
became generally adopted. Allusion is made 
in the present Number of the Journal to 
Mr. Warpnor’s attempt to revive this me- 
thod of operating ; and we therefore think 
it right to make our readers acquainted with 
the state of parts, as discovered on the post- 
mortem examination of one of the recent 
cases. 

“The patient alluded to died last week, 
and the body was examined on the 23d, 
when it was found that the carotid artery was 
pervious and undisturbed, presenting one conti- 
nuous tube throughout, there being no wnusual 
appearance, and no aneurism. The heart was 
affected with Hypertrophy. 

“Mr. Travers, with reference to the 
alledged success of this method, remarks 
(page 331,) that it will be of much import- 
ance ‘ if borne out by similar results ;”” and we 
have given the above details because it is 
obviously of great importance that surgeons 
should be able to form a true estimate of the 
value of any proposed method of treatment 
as soon as possible, that it may either be 
rejected or adopted, according to circum- 
stances. 

“We are quite aware that mistakes will 
sometimes happen, even in the hands of 
skilful surgeons ; and it is this consideration 
which has induced us to withhold numerous 
other instances of unfortunate operations, which 
have been transmitted to us for the 
of publication, because they have not, like 
the present case, been connected with any 
important practical question.” 

** March 26th.” 
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Now we really think that Roderick will 
be most heartily despised when we come 
to explain the matter a little, and when we 
reflect on what is his duty as a medical 
journalist. Mr. Wardrop’s first operation 
was read to the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety, July 5, 1825; his second operation 
published in Dec, 1826; and Mr. Lam- 
bert’s in Tue Lancer of March 4, 1827 ; 
yet during the whole of this protracted 
period, Roderick keeps his readers in per- 
fect ignorance of these most important and 
invaluable additions to our stock of sur- 
gical information ; but no sooner does one 
of these patients die of another disease, than 
this precious Macleod, or “‘ gentlemanly 
Macleod,” as we one day heard a Scotch 
blockhead call him, brings out the above 
history of the dissection, from which it is 
impossible to understand whether he wishes 
to convey to his readers an impression that 
it refers to the first, second, or third case, 
so designedly ambiguous is its phraseology. 
His reason for publishing this paper on the 
ist of April, 1827, it appears, is “‘ because 
it is obviously of great importance that sur- 
geons should be able to form a true estimate 
of the value of any proposed method of 
treatment, as soon as possible.” Indeed, 
Roderick! if you consider this a sound 
maxim, why did you not allude to Mr. 
Wardrop’s successful case of eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, until April eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven, in which time you 
had ejected some two dozen or more of your 
Yellow Funguses, without marking upon 
either of them the slightest notice of this 
most important improvement in surgery ; 
which, according to yourself, should be 
known ‘as soon as possible.” There is a 
something in this conduct far too detestable 
to be adequately described in print, such 
conduct as one would scarcely expect from 
a “ gentlemanly editor” who is anxious 
that his readers should be made acquainted 
with pathological facts ‘as soon as possi- 
ble;” but it is what we should antici- 


pate from an editor who places all his reli- 
ance for support on the corrupt patronage 
of hospital surgeons, and who appears to 
hate, mortally hate, not only general prac- 
titioners, but all those ‘‘ factious and dis- 
affected persons” who have espoused their 
cause ; and it is well known that Mr. War- 
prop is one of those persons. Hence 
Roperick could not communicate to his un- 
fortunate readers, either of the operations 
as ‘‘ soon as possible ;” but, on the dissolu- 
tion of one of the individuals, four months 
subsequently to the tying of the vessel ; 
when, too, she died of a disease altogether 
unconnected with the operation, then he 
announces the decease of the patient as 
“goon as possible,” informs you of ‘‘ an 
attempt” having been made to secure the 
artery, that when the body was dissect- 
ed, the vessel was “ pervious through- 
out, and that there was no aneurism.” Such 
is the candid and manly course pursued by 
a gentlemanly editor, and such the impres- 
sion which he wishes to convey of this ex- 
cellent and efficacious operation. It is im- 
possible, from reading the ebove notice, 
for the reader to comprehend, if he be un- 
acquainted with the facts, whether the ar- 
tery was really tied in either case, or whe- 
ther, from first to last, it was merely ‘ an 
attempt ;” but what are the facts? The 
woman on whom Mr. Wardrop first ope- 
rated in the presence of Mr. Glen of Bromp- 
ton, and Dr. Veitch of Cadogan Place, 1s 
STILL LivinG ; and that our readers may duly 
estimate the value of the operation, and 
the skill and boldness of the operator 
in undertaking it, we have given in our 
present number a most accurate lithogra- 
phic copy of the tumour, taken from the 
original drawing furnished by Mr. Wardrop 
to the Medico-Chirurgical Society. On this 
case it is unnecessary we should say more, 
than that the formidable, nay, frightful tu- 
mour, exhibited in the drawing, shows not 
only to what portion of praise Mr. Wardrop 
is entitled, but affords the strongest evi- 
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dence of the editorial duplicity of the Yel- 
low Goth. What of the second case? The 
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their success, and to fabricate cases of 
failure ‘‘ as soon as possible ;”—a very gen- 


operation was performed on the 10th of] tlemanly practice, truly. 


Dec. 1826; an account of it was published 
in Tue Lancer, 23d Dec. 1826, which 
stated, that ‘‘ on the 11th (the day after 
the operation) the pulsation in the tumour 
was much reduced, and the pulsation of the 
opposite carotid increased in force ; that 
the severe head-aches which existed pre- 
viously to the operation were absent.” On 
the 12th, it was stated, that “ the pulse of 
the right arm continues much stronger than 
the left. Left carotid artery beats with in- 
creased force.” ‘‘ 13th. This morning she 
feels ‘ perfectly easy,’ is quite free from 
all those pains in the head which troubled 
her previously to the operation.” ‘ 21st. Pa- 
tient is entirely free from any uneasiness in 
the head ; has an excellent appetite, and 
states that in every respect she is ‘ quite 
comfortable ;’’’ and thus she continued as 
regarded the aneurism and the operation 
until the 235d of March, when she died in 
consequence of an enormous hypertrophy 
of the heart. But on the first of April, an 
apt day certainly, out comes Roderick, “ as 
soon as possible,” with the candid and gen- 
tlemanly statement we have already quoted. 
Well, what of Mr. Lambert's case ! It was 
published in Tue Lancer, Saturday, March 
24th, our nominal day of publication, but it 
is well known that Tue Lancer is in the 
hands of almost every professional man in 
London by six o'clock on Fridays. Now 
Roderick asserts, that intelligence should 
be communicated “ as soon as possible ;” 
he does not, however, in his April Number, 
notice Mr. Lambert's operation, an account 
of which must have been in his possession 
on the 23d! But he can insert what he 
conceives will throw discredit on the opera- 
tions and prove annoying to the operators, 
although he does not receive it until four 
days subsequently, as it will be seen that 
his dissection account is dated March 26! His 
plan, therefore, towards those whom he dis- 
likes, seems to be, to publish no account oj 


There are some remarks by Mr. Travers 
on Mr. Wardrop’s operation, curious enough 
of their kind, but our limits compel us to 
pass them over on the present occasion. 

A continuation of Mr. Lambert's case of 
carotid aneurism will be found at p. 219 of 
this day’s Number, and, as far as the prin- 
ciple of the operation is involved, itis one of 
the most successful we ever beheld. No 
aneurism could have been more effectually 
or more decidedly cured by any operation, 
than the aneurism in this instance ; the ul- 
ceration of the artery was evidently an ad- 
ventitious circumstance, but of too much 
importance to be discussed here, cramped 
as we are for space. As Mr. Lambert has 
been so obliging as to make us a present 
of the preparation, consisting of the tumour, 
and the vessels connected with it, we have, 
for the gratification of our country friends, 
presented them with the following diagram, 
which conveys a clear and accurate repre- 
sentation of the parts. It is well worthy 
their most attentive consideration. And as 
we heartily despise concealment in matters 
of science; and as all professional men should 
be put in possession of every important fact, 
we beg to state, that in about one week 
from this time, the preparation will be left 
at Tur Lancer Office, where it will be shown 
on application to any gentleman who wishes 
to inspect it. Even the Bars are at perfect 
liberty to examine it. We have, however, 
to request, that they will not knock down 
the glass with their great awkward leathern 
wings; and as the preparation is of so much 
value, that they will abstain from eating 
it. The Office being usually closed at seven 
o'clock, aud as Bats do not, at this 
season of the year, quit their dungeons, 
creeks, holes and corners, at so early an 
hour, if they will send either of their 
secretaries, Jemmy Johnson or Roderick 
Macleod, to appoint an evening when they 
will fly in, the door shall be open to them. 
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“18 DIAGRAM OF MR. LAMBERT’S CASE OF CAROTID ANEURISM. 


Wj 


Description of the Diagram. 


f a The arteria innominata, g The ulcerated opening in the artery, at 

i 6 The right subclavian. which also the divi of the internal 

4 e The coagulum. and middle coats at the rior part 
d Thickened state of the artery. of the vessel is attem to be shown. 
e Layers of fibrine. A The carotid artery. ' 


y f Coagulum which covered the ulcer. i The right superior thyroideal artery. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE CASE OF 
CAROTID ANEURISM, 
Successfully treated by tying the Artery above 
the umour, 


By James Fsq., Surgeon 


On the 24th of March I published in this 
Journal an account of a ease of aneurism of 
the right carotid artery, which | had cured 


by applying a ligature on the vessel beyond | 


the aneurismal tumour. Subsequently to 
the publication of my report of the case, 
and five weeks after the performance of the 


vals until the 23d, from which time, until 
the 350th of April, a period of eight da 
itdid not return. On the morning of 
ist of May, the hemorrhage returned, and 
with so much violence, that on my arrival, 
which was soon after its commencement, it 
was evident that the patient's dissolution 
was at hand. I endeavoured, in, vain, to 
rally the almost exhausted vital powers ; 
she died at eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 
The body was examined twenty-four 
hours after death ; Mr. Callaway was pre- 
sent, and my friend Mr. Pilcher, lecturer 
on anatomy at the Webb-street school, who 
conducted the examination, has obliged 
me with the following memorandum of the 
appearances observed on dissection. “ Ex- 
ternally in the neck, no tumour was per- 


operation, the cicatrix ulcerated at its than half 
tre, and a small, shining, spongy granula- | resulting from the operation had ulcerate 
tion presented itself, which, in the a on 
of a few days, became considerably rais: }pon removing the sternum, the are 
above the level of the surrounding Serta, T| the aorta, through the pericardium, ap- 
found much diffieulty in subduing this fun- | peared to be oulerged; a opened the 
escharoties, recu egain gain | ng 
during the space of a fortnight, and proved | to be common to rhenmatic patients). The 
a great source of annoyance to me, inasmuch | lungs and heart were perfectly healthy. The 
as the patient was, in every other respect, | descending aorta, two axillary and two in- 
perfectly well. Indeed, had she not been pre- | ternal mammary arteries having been tied, 
vented, by the occurrence of gout, which, | coloured size was injected into the arch of 
at one time, attacked the stomach, producing the eorta, and the injection found its way 
country to visit her friends, being, as, ‘ a 
she herself stated, “ in better health than | — vagus, sheath, and oe or 
she had been for many years past.” |lular membrane were very firmly united, 
I visited her on the 17th of April, and especially below the wound. Immediately 
found, on looking at the neck, that there | under the lower half of the cicatrix, conse- 
was still a luxuriant granulation in the quently a little below the external wound, 
centre of the cieatrix ; it was not, however, | there was ulceration extending through the 
much larger than the blunt end of a probe. | myoides, artery. 
| applied a small piece of lint and a strip of| ‘* Upon tracing the large vessels upw 
alc plaster to the part. It is worthy of from the heart, the arch of the aorta was 
remark that the patient on this occasion found to be slightly, but not unusually en- 
complained of uneasiness and tingling about |larged; the arteria innominata erternally, 
the wound; but there was nothing particular pe he ye — opened, a few oa 
to be observed. |patches of curdy matter were seen under 
On the following day, April 18th, I was|the lining membrane, an appearance com- 
sent for in haste, and on my arrival, found | mon in subjects of this age. The right sub- 
that the patient had lost a considerable | clavian artery was perfectly healthy. 
n t was chec e immediate | Ta- 
application of wet clothe, on removing | midal shape, its base below and poe ing 
which, the bleeding did not recur, and the |two inches up the artery, and was at its 
wound, I observed, differed but slightly | lower part about half an inch in breadth, 
from the appearance it presented on the | A probe could not be passed upwards, from 
previous day. I applied a dossil of lint|the arteria innominata, and water forcibly 
with strips of adhesive plaster, and directed | injected at this part would not pass, so 
her to be kept in a state of quietude. | closed 
Notwithstanding, the patient had vomiting | lower part of the carotid artery. mak- 
and violent sondage mad being at all | ing a longitudinal section of the tumour, we 
times easily produced); there was no further | observed at its lower part a firm coagulum 
bleeding can the wound during the day. of blood, of about the size of a French olive ; 
The hemorrhage, however, recurred on the it accurately closed the opening at the base 
following day, 19th, and occurred at inter-| of the carotid, and it was this which afforded 
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‘ the resistance to the probe and injection| thereon, the return of appetite, cheerful- his 
of water passing upward from the arteria|ness, and comfort, with the patient's con- entr 
innominata. The coats of the artery, where | stant and grateful expressions of ease, are very 
surrounding the coagulum, were thickened | highly important features in the case, clearly ter, 
to about four times their natural size, and | showing the advantages which accrued from frusi 
lined by a thin layer of fibrine. Above the| the operation. I must confess that I am rest 
coagulum the coats of the artery were thick-| as incapable of satisfactorily explaining the bers 
ened to the extent of at least six times| cause of the ulceration which took place in eal: 
their natural size, and in addition to a layer | the carotid artery, as of explaining the cause 4. 
of fibrine closely adherent to the inner sur-| of the formation of the aneurismal tumour. tend 
face of the artery, and continuous with that | For although ulceration of arteries is a mor- the | 
surrounding the coagulum at the lower part | bid phenomenon of frequent occurrence, yet inad 
of the tumour, there were three other/ there is but little known with regard to it ; gran 
layers of coagulated lymph. ‘They were it remains a prolific source of inquiry for Hosp 
evidently adapted to the cylindrical shape of | future pathologists. A few months since Glas 
the vessel, and appeared to have been form- | a case oceurred in the practice of Mr. Tra- to ss 
ed successively, thus gradually encroaching | vers, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in which in th 
upon and at length obliterating the entire| that gentleman applied a ligature to the althe 
calibre of the artery. At the upper part of| carotid artery, in consequence of profuse more 
this thickened state of the artery, and just | hemorrhage awound beneath the angle gical 
above the omo-hyoideus, where the ligature | of the jaw. The operation was effectual in BS 
was applied, was an ulcerated opening on | restraining the bleeding, but at the end of ral A 
the anterior and tracheal surface of the|the tenth week the patient died from se- tal, I 
carotid artery, a quarter of an inch in length | condary hemorrhage, in consequence of ul- Petit 
and rather less in breadth, covered by a/ceration of the entire circle of the carotid these 
coagulum of dark-coloured lymph, commu-| artery, the blood flowing from the upper be le 
nicating with the opening in the integu-| portion (as in my case) by regurgitation. o. 
ments. The posterior surface of the artery,| Now the patient, in this instance, was a quest 
corresponding with the ulcerated opening | stout healthy man, in the full vigour of life, Hous 
on the anterior part, was covered with a| and, as we may fairly suppose, without any stren 
coagulum, and on removing this the di-| predisposition to disease in the artery ; and 7. 
: vision of the internal and middle coat/it is on this account I briefly mention the also | 
y produced by the ligature was observed.—jcase in connexion with mine, in which 
: Above the ulcerated opening the carotid | such predisposition might with more justice 
: artery was pervious and healthy, with the | be supposed to have been in operation. Th 
/ exception of a few spots, resembling those! In conclusion, I think | am fully justified the u 
‘ observedin the arteria innominata ; and there in saying, that the death of the patient was voted 
: did not appear to have been any attempt the result of an entirely fortuitous cireum- duct 
i made to effect obliteration. The superior stance, not in the slightest degree affecting 
; thyroideal artery, given off a little higher the principle of the operation. Ke 
than usual, was readily distended by throw- | 
ing water into the arch of the aorta, which ( 
: passing through the left carotid artery, regur- | 
itated by means of anastomosing branches, 
} a the right external, internal, and | ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
: common carotid artery, and flowed out at the — 
/ wound. The trunk of the superior thyroi-| ‘‘ At a numerous and respectable Meeting 
deal became very manifestly enlarged on| of the Members of the London Royal Col- 
injecting the water from the aorta.” | lege of Surgeons, convened by public adver- 
Remarks.—After this dissection, the pro- | tisement, and holden May 8th, 1827, at the ST. 
iety and expediency of applying a ligature | Bath United Hospital ; 
yond the tumour in certain cases of aneu- Wittiam Tupor, Esq. in the Chair: 
rism, can no longer be doubted. ‘The rapid| It was resolved unanimously, case 
decrease of the tumour, after the operation,| 1. That the Royal College of Surgeons, as 
was a remarkable circumstance, and clearly | at present constituted, has not the power to Attend 
demonstrated the powerful influence of the | protect the interests of its own Members, Zz 
ligature in restraining the circulation of the | nor of the Public at large. 

; and it is a curious and highly-impor-| 2. That in the opinion of this Meeting, it Ox F 
tant fact, that the ligature not only stayed| would be advantageous both to the Public, man & 
the afflux of blood into the aneurismal sac,|and to the Members of the College, that tothe! 
but apparently forced it from that position, | powers should be given to that Body to en- on the 
in direc: opposition to the powerful current| force examination as to their qualifications hernia 
from the heart. The entire subsidence of} upon all persons who shall hereafter act as last fi 
the local disease, as well as of a numerous| Surgeons; such powers to be defined and frequei 
train of distressing symptoms consequent | secured by Legislative Enactment, 


3. That the liberal intentions by which 
his Majesty's Government was influenced in 
entrusting to the Officers of the College the 
very valuable Museum of the late Mr. Hun- 
ter, have been hitherto in a great measure 
frustrated by the unnecessary and injudicious 
restrictions imposed even upon the Mem- 
bers of the College who are desirous of using 
or inspecting it. 

4. That the Testimonials of Hospital At- 
tendance required by the present system of 
the College, appear to this Meeting both 
inadequate and unjust,—privileges being 
granted to one year’s wALKING through an 
Hospital in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, which are denied 
to SEVERAL years’ ATTENDANCE and DRESSING 
in the Provincial Hospitals of this country, 
although the latter afford, in many instances, 
more ample opportunities of acquiring Sur- 
gical knowledge. 

5. That the Surgeons of the Bath Gene- 
ral Hospital, and of the Bath United Hospi- 
tal, be appointed a Committee to prepare a 
Petition to Parliament in accordance with 
these Resolutions, and that such Petition 
be left for signature at this Hospital.— 

6. That the Members for this city be re- 
quested to present the said Petition to the 
House of Commons, and to give it their 
strenuous support. 

7. That the Members for the County be 
also requested to support the same. 

Signed in behalf of the Meeting. 
Wicutam Tvpor, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, 
the unanimous thanks of the Meeting were 
voted to him for his able and impartial con- 
duct in it. 

W. Brown, Honorary Secretary.”’ 
Keene's Bath Journal. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF STRANGULATED SCROTAL HERNIA, 


Attended by the usual symptoms, although Stran- 
gulation had only existed for an hour. 


Ow Friday, a stout and vigorous looking 
man wt. 50, a brewer's servant, was brought 
tothe hospital with strangulated scrotal hernia 
on the right side. He had been the subject of 
hernia for seventeen years, and during the 
last four has worn a truss. The rupture 
frequently descended, but hitherto manipu- 


STRANGULATED SCROTAL HERNIA. 
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lation had easily effected its return. On the 
27th, in stooping, it again protruded, in at- 
tempting reduction as heretofore he failed, 
and proceeding home grew faint, and violent 
pain coming on he became alarmed and sent 
for a surgeon, who had him sent instantly to 
the hospital under Mr. Earle, who saw him 
on admission. A large tumour appeared in 
the groin, tender to the touch, and on the 
employment of the taxis giving excruciating 


pain. The case had allthe urgent symptoms 
| and appearances of strangulation, although 
incarceration had only existed one hour pre- 
vious to admission. A warm bath was or- 
| dered, and the arm speedily placed in it. 
| Twenty-eight ounces of blood were then 
taken from the arm, but syncope was not in- 
duced. The taxis was again tried for ten or 
| fifteen minutes, but the gut did not recede. 
The tobacco injection, (3i. infused in a 
pint of water,) was ordered to be adminis- 
tered immediately. During the macera- 
tion, Mr. E, saw the remainder of his hos- 
pital patients. Previous to his return the 
dresser had injected the tobacco clyster, 
|in three several portions, at intervals of 
| sixor seven minutes. After the exhibition 
he vomited, for the first time since the 
| Strangulation of the gut: the matter thrown 
| up possessed not the slightest fecal odour; 
on which Mr. Charles Bell places great re- 
liance, as denoting the certain existence of 
incarceration, ‘The clyster did not induce 
faintness, Mr. E. returned a few minutes 
after the exhibition of the last portion, and 
attempted reduction by manipulation for 
some time, but his efforts proved not only 
ineffectual but prejudical, the abdomen be- 
coming tender and the tumour more painful. 
Upon this Mr. E., having consulted Mr. Stan- 
ley, resolved on the operation. The pubes 
being shaved, an incision extending from the 
external abdominal ring, as far as the lower 
third of the scrotum, was made, the coverings 
of the hernial sac, (which were much at- 
tenuated,) divided, and the sac itself, the 
tunica vaginalis, slitopen. The protrusion, 
as presumed, was found to have been conge- 
nital, in contact with the testicle, it consisted 
ofomentum, and six or seven inches of dark- 
coloured small intestine, so discoloured as 
to warrant a pupilin the theatre’ calling it 
an hepatic hernia. The omentum appea 
healthy. The stricture seated at the internal 
ring was divided upwards, and an inch of 
intestine drawn down to ascertain if the in- 
carcerated part was fit to be returned, the 
business of replacing the contents of the sac 
in the abdomen was long and tedious, Mr, 
Earle preferred a common bistoury, with a 
sharp cutting edge throughout, to Sir Astley 
Cooper's knife! Since the operation the pa- 
tient has done extremely well. Half-drachm 
doses of sulphate of magnesia in mint water 
were given every two hours during the re- 
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mainder of the day, and throughout the night | tongue; pulse 80; took half an ounce of 
after the operation. On the evening of the |castor oil, and continued saline medicine 
operation, there being slight pain in the ab- with antimony.—Fight o'clock, r.™. more 
domen, and rather full pulse, the dresser |tension; pain in abdomen, increased on 


bled him to 3xviij. The wound is rapidly 
healing, and he now takes ol. ricini 3ss. 
every morning, to regulate the actions of his 
bowels, 


CASE OF STRANGULATED SCROTAL HERNIA, 


In which are exhibited the beneficial effects of 
« Sound Chirurgical Knowledge.” 

FE. B. wt. 40, was admitted about nine in 
the morning of the 27th, with strangulated 
scrotal hernia of the right side. He had la- 
boured under hernia nine years, and always 
wore a truss. At three in the morning, 
(27th,) when in bed and without the truss, 
the hernia came down, forming a large 
scrotal tumour. As he grew sick, a surgeon 
was sent for, who attempted to reduce it, but 
failed ; then bled him, and again employed 
the taxis, but without its recession. The 
member of the Rvyal College, then left his 
patient to the rowrRs or Nature until 
eight in the morning; at this hour, this 
pupil of “ an hospital surgeon of enlarged in- 
tellect,”” again visited his confiding patient, 
and discovering that the five hours of power of 
nature delay, had unaccountably made mat- 


| pressure ; tongue white; pulse hard; V.S 
jad §xviij.; haustus saline c. magn. sulphatis 
quartis horis.—29. Much distressed du. 
jring the night; blood taking last evening 
buffed and cupped; bowels relieved twice ; 
ol. ricini 38s. statim, xx leeches to the abdo- 
/men ; an enema thrown up, and bowels con- 
|stantly fomented with poppy decoetion.— 
| Nine o'clock, Pain diminished ; abdo- 
| men less tense ; moisture on the skin ; pulse 
80; (gangrene taking place ;) ordered thre ¢ 
grains of calomel and ten of rhubarb, imme- 
‘diately, and the saline draught with 5jj. of 
sulph. mag. every four hours after. —30uh. 
/great deal worse; sunk in the afternoon, 


Sectio Cadaveris. 


On cutting into the abdomen, a quantity 
|of fluid escaped ; the peritoueum investing 
j the viscera, and that lining the muscles of 
| the abdomen, gave evidence of acute inflam- 
jmation. The portion (seveninches)of ileum 
| which had been included in the sac was gangre- 
|nous, The connectiag medium between the 
| peritoneal and muscular coats of the gut, was 

destroyed, so as to admit of the peeling off 
of the external membrane. About an inch 
jabove the gangrenous portion was found a 


ters a great deal worse, called vigorously for complete cylinder of coagulated lymph in- 
a coach, and conjured coachee to gullop vesting the intestine, three inches in extent, 


every step to the hospital ; as the man was | so resembling the peritoneal coat that super- 
in a dan way, aud delay might prove ficial examination could not have detected 
fatal!!! On arrival, the house surgeon, who |the difference ; indeed some were not con- 
made an ineffectual attempt to reduce the|yjnced until the peritoneal coat was dis- 
hernia, bled him to syncope ; put him into a | played beneath, by the removal of the ad- 
warm bath, and again employed the taxis yentitious substance. On slitting open the 
for a coasiderabie time, but as might be ex-| cut, that portion of the canal contained in 
pected, without success. Mr. Vincent was! the sac seemed in as gangrenous a state as 
sent for, and informed of the treatment ; and! the exterior. ‘The mucous membrane, well 
as the abdomen was tender, and the hernia | sponged, was carefully examined, but no 
now wo sensitive to be any longer handled, an ints of uleeration were detected ; the ali- 
operation was at length vouchsafed him. In | mentary matter had nowhere permeated it. 
the tegumental incision a divided external 
pudic required ligature. The escape of | 
quantity of serum discovered six or seven! LARGE AND DEEP PHAGEDENIC ULCER OF 
inches of chocolate-coloured small intestine | TUR GLANS PENIS, 
incarcerated, which was returned after au : ° 

upward division of the stricture at the 34, Heuling readily without the use of Mereury, 
ternal ring. The man expressed himself either locally or internally, 

greatly relieved, but great depression had} J.S. wt. 20. States that two months pre- 
taken place ; fluttering pulse ; cold extremi- | vious to this date, (March 15th,) and some 
ties, and haggard look. Warm wine was time after connexion, he perceived a small 
given, and repeated every hour until re-| pimple on the glans penis; anda few days 
action.—Three o'clock, r. Extremities | subsequently a discharge from the urethra, 


warm; pulse full, 76; ol. ricini §ss. statim.| with sealding, The pimple degenerated 


—Fight o'clock, r. m. Castor oil produced 
three evacuations; complained of thirst; 
pulse full, 88; took saline draught, with xx 
minims of vinum antimon, every six hours, 
—?8th. Had a restless and disturbed 
night; considerable abdominal tension ; clean 


into a circular sore, as large asa pea. He 
had recourse to pills, which affected his 
mouth, and in three weeks from the first ap- 
pearance of the chancre it healed. Four 
days after it again ulcerated, and had been 
spreading up to the day of admission, The 
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discharge from the urethra diminished, but | pains increased. The application of a blister 
did not entirely cease-—March 16th. The | ordered behind the ear, and five grains of 
ulcer occupies the right side of the glans, | blue pill night and morning.—6th. Super- 
with the adjoining base of the prepuce. It/ ficial ulceration of the indurated part of the 
forms a large and deep hole, being about one | prepuce ; the pain in the ear not relieved by 
inch in length, half an inch wide and deep ;}the blister. Pergat med.—1ith. Ulcera- 
having destroyed the substance of the glans | tion of the prepuce increased, with a light- 
down to the corpus cavernosum, of which | coloured sanious discharge ; the black wash 
the obtuse anterior extremity is seen at the | applied, ond a pill taken three times a day, 
bottom. It is bounded towards the penis by|—16th. The mercury had slightly affected 
the attachment of the prepuce, into which the mouth; less induration of the prepuce ; 
the ulceration has not yet extended. The the sore healthier ; the nocturnal pains con- 
surface and margin of the sore have a whitish | siderably diminished.—20th. The healing 
appearance and a phagedenic character, but | process in the sore going on favourably ; the 
the end of the corpus cavernosum exhibits pains in the limbs nearly gone; hearing 
some red granulations. There is a copious now perfect.—<4th. Rapidly improving ; 


thin reddish purulent discharge. The pre- 

ice is swelled so that the sore is not easily 
enuded, Twelve leeches were applied to 
the prepuce ; a dose of calomel and jala 
taken immediately, and a poultice, made with 
poppy fomentation, applied to the penis. 
Five grains of ext. conii three times a 
day, and the saline mixture every six hours. 
On the adoption of this treatment the cha- 
racter of the ulcer immediately improved, 
and healed regularly, but slowly. The end 
of the corpus cavernosum forming a red gra- 
nulating eminence in its centre, which 
cicatrized very slowly. He had two attacks 
of ague, for which he took the sulphate of 
quigine with immediate and decisive influ- 
ence. Discharged cured. 


INDURATION OF THE PREPUCE FROM CHAN- 
CRE, WITH PURULENT DISCHARGE FROM 
THE RIGHT MEATUS AUDITORIUS EXTER- 
NUS. 


J. L. et. 20. This patient stated that about 
ten weeks ago, a fortnight after connexion, 
he discovered a small sore on the prepuce 
near the frenum, which gradually enlarged 
for a week, until he applied some blue stone, 
which caused it to heal in a fortnight, with- 
out having recourse to any other remedy. A 
month after the healing of the sore, he was 
attacked with pains in the joints and shins ; 
the shoulders being more particularly af- 
fected; the pain more severe at night. A 
week previous to admission, his throat be- 
came ulcerated ; the right ear painful, the 
»ain extending down the side of the neck. 
tn a few days he became deaf, and a dis- 
charge from the meatus auditorius externus 
took place.—Febuary 24th. Considerable 
induration of the prepuce near the frenum, 
and slight ulceration of the throat. The 
pains of the shins, shoulder, and right ear, 
very troublesome at night. Purulent dis- 
charge from the ear; ordered the warm 
bath three times a week, anda dose of house 
physic every second morning.— March 4th. 
The discharge from the meatus and ulcera- 
tion of the at the same; the noctumal 


|sore nearly healed; ulcer in the throat 
| cicatrized.—30th. Discharged; had twelve 
| pills given him, of five grains blue pill each, 
to take one every night. 


ST. THOMAS'’S HOSPITAL 


CASE OF INDIGESTION, WITH SUDDEN SWELIL- 
ING OF THE BODY. 


Tue following case we have considered 
worthy of notice, as affording an instance of 
swelling of the whole body suddenly occur- 
ring after partaking of food, which produced 
violent disorder of the stomach. We have, 
on several occasions, seen the same train of 
py result from eating different arti- 
cles of food, especially fish, whether it be 
owing to idiosyncracy of habit, or to a peca- 
liar and predisposing state of stomach, is 
matter of conjecture. 

E.M., wtat. 40, a healthy-looking woman, 
of florid complexion and full habit, came 
into the Hospital on the 15th of March, 
under the care of Dr. Elliotson. 

The patient’s aecount was, that she had 
been ill ten weeks ; the limbs were anasar- 
cous, and there was a hollow-sounding 
swelling of the abdomen; no perceptible 
fluctuation ; severe pain in the left hypochon- 
driac region far back, with a sense of weight 
in the loins. She was first seized with vo- 
miting, and the whole body suddenly be- 
came swollen two hours after she had par- 
taken of some broth, made by boiling a 
piece of salt-beef in water; but although 
several members of the family ate of the 
same thing, none were similarly affected, 
From the period alluded to, to the time of 
her admission into the Hospital, she was 
affected with sickness and nausea to a such 
a distressing degree, that she uniformly re- 
jected her food, and at other times she 
brought up alarge quantity of viscid phlegm, 
having an offensive taste. The urine was 
scanty, muddy, reddish-coloured, and very 
frothy ; she complained of a bad taste in the 
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mouth ; the tongue was brown, and the 
bowels costive ; the was quick and 
small; she had been bled without benetit. 


The treatment adopted by Dr. Elliotson | 
was as follows ; it proved highly successful, | 


and the patient left the Hospital on the 


Sulphate of quinine, two grains ; 
Julep of ammonia (P.G.) an ounce and half ; 
Tincture of cardamons, one drachm ; 
to be taken three times a-day. Two pints 
of porter daily, with generous diet. 
Under this plan of treatment, a line of 


12th of April, quite well :—Cupping in the | demarcation formed in the course of a few 
left hypochondriac region to the amount of days, but the process of casting off the 


pene two minims of hydrocyanic acid, 
(the dose subsequently increased to three 


application of leeches to the epigastric re- 
gion, and exhibition of ten grains of cathar- 
tic extract every night. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
— 
CASE OF GANGRENE OF THE FEET, OCCURRING 
IN AN OLD WOMAN, FROM OSSIFICATION OF 
THE ARTERIES. 


Tue following was considered as a well- 
marked instance of what is termed gangrena 
senilis, mortification affecting the extremi- 
ties of an old person, and accompanied with 
an ossified condition of the arteries. 
Catharine Price, a spare debilitated 
woman, 80 years of age, was admitted into 
the Hospital on the 2ist of March, under 
the care of Mr. B. Cooper, on account of 
gangrene of both feet. The poor woman 
was an inmate of St. Saviour’s workhouse, 
and she stated, that about ten weeks prior 
to admission into the Hospital she was at- 
tacked in the night with tingling pains in 
the toes of each foot, extending to the an- 
cles. The sensation experienced, she com- 
pared to being “ pricked with pins and 
needles,” and on the following morning she 
found that ove or two toes were black and 
swollen. The whole of the toes became 
very gradually affected in a like manner, 
first tumefying and then changing colour. 
When admitted, the integuments of the 
toes on each foot, as far as the heads of the 
metatarsal bones, were in a complete state 
of gangrene, black and dry, without any 
line of demarcation between the dead and 
living parts. The disease, as we remarked 
above, had been very gradual in its progress, 
and was not attended with pain. She had 
been attended by the parisl: apothecary, 
Mr. Rowley, who merely recommended the 
free exhibition of diffusible stimuli, without 
having recourse to any local application. 
The pulse at each wrist was feeble, but did 
not indicate an ossified condition of the ves- 
sel. The plan of treatment adopted by Mr. 
B, Cooper, on the day subsequent to ad- 
mission, was as follows:—The nitric acid 
lotion (50 drops of the acid to a pint of 
water) to be applied to the parts by means 
of pieces of lint, and over these a linseed 


meal poultice to be laid. 


| sloughs was, owing to the low state of vita- 
| lity in the living eres so exceedingly slow, 
minims,) three times a-day. The frequent | that little or no furthe 


T progress was made, 
Every means of rousing the vis vite was had 
recourse to, brandy and wine were freely 
administered without avail; the poor wo- 
- gradually sunk, and died on the 24th 

April. 

The body was examined by Dr. Hodg- 
kin, and there was found to be ossification 
of the greater part of the large arteries of 


the body. The descending aorta and the 
iliacs were very much diseased, as were also 
the principal branches in the legs. 


SURGEONS’ PETITION, 


Additional Subseriptions. 
Thomas Martin, Esq., Reigate, £ 
(second subscription.) ...... 1 
J. Perrott, Esq., Mitcham .... 1 
T. Steele, Esq., Reigate . 
J. Ellery, Esq., Cranley —— 
W. Allison, Esq., Nottingham .. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications have been received from 
Mr. Percivat.—Mr. Warerwortu—Mr, 
R. Vines—Mr. Francis Fox—Awri-Mo- 
ne Scorcn Carric—* * *, with 
Mr. Woottasroy’s pretty ‘ Circular’ — 
A.B.—Curruncvs, with Brodie’s canvassing 
Circular” for Rose—E. J.G.—Puexix— 
No Bar—E—— Y——, —G ascvensis. 

The Letter of Mr. Pencivace shall be 
inserted in our next. Meanwhile we should 
like to know how he effects Frog-pressure. 

E. J. G. should recollect that Canurstr’s 
are not anonymous Letters, and that conse- 
quently they ought not to be answered by 
such. In cracking the Oyster we must take 
care to avoid the toes of the Lawyer. 

The report of the Surcrons’ Perrrion 
having been withdrawn, is “‘ a weak inven- 
tion of the enemy.” 

G.ascuensis arrived much too late to be 
inserted in the present Number; in truth, 
we have not yet read it. 

Will our correspondent who writes re- 
specting a speech on the “ repti , 
favour us with his address; confdentilly, of 
course. 
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